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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DR. PARKHURST, THE LEXOW COMMITTEE, 
AND SUPERINTENDENT BYRNES. 
Committee and 


\V JAS there a “deal” between the Lexow e 
Superintendent Byrnes? Thisis the question of Dr. Park- 


hurst, in a striking manifesto issued in the name of the Society 


for the Prevention of Crime, of which he is President He ex- 


presses profound disappointment with the way in which the Com- 


mittee and its counsel, Mr. Goff, conducted the examination of 


Superintendent Byrnes, the head of the police force. Dr, Park 
hurst charges that the Committee accepted the assistance of Mr. 
Byrnes in the discovery of evidence against the subordinate police 


officials, and thereby mortgaged itself tohim. The presumption, 
says Dr. Parkhurst, is on the side of the Superi 
as criminal as any other member of the force, and the Committee 
blundered badly in making a deal with him. ‘The persistent ef- 
forts of Mr. Byrnes to obstruct and discredit the work of Dr 
Parkhurst’s Society are related at length in the manifesto, and 
the conclusion is drawn that Byrnes had full knowledge of the 
extent of the corruption in the department and could have accom- 
plished in a few months what Dr. Parkhurst succeeded in bring- 
ing about only after a three years’ struggle. The Lexow Com- 
mittee, says Dr. Parkhurst, had no right toenter into compromises 
and deals with the head of the rotten police force, and to spring 
to his defense when the evidence before it pointed to his guilt. 
Since the publication of the manifesto, Dr. Parkhurst has, in 
of Mr. B 


newspaper interviews, opposed the retention y1 
the acceptance of his services in reorganizing the police force. 


‘nes and 
Senator Lexow and the majority of the New York newspapers 
dissent from Dr. Parkhurst’s view. They do not find any evi- 
dence of corruption against Mr. Byrnes, and do not believe it caw 
be found. “As a amatter of fact,” said Senator Lexow in an in- 
terview, “the city, the State, and almost every State in the 
Union, was scraped as with a fine-tooth comb in order to get some 
evidence against him, but it could not be found.” Mr. Goff de- 


clines to make any comment on the criticisms of Dr. Parkhurst. 


Too Superfine a Line to Take.—‘‘It is evident that one of 
the most interesting sequels of the Lexow Committee is to be a 
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controversy between Dr. Parkhurst and Superintendent Byrnes 
upon the question whether the services of the Superintendent 
shall be invoked in the radical reorganization of the police which 
everybody recognizes to be necessary. 
the two men is by no means new. 


The controversy between 
It began when Dr. Parkhurst 
began an assault upon the police force, which has, in the main, 
been amply justified by the disclosures of the past few months. 


“ 


It seems to be an elementary condition of the reform of the 
police that in effecting it somebody shall be invoked and consulted 
who knows about the police as it has been, thoroughly and in 
detail, and who is also in sympathy with the purpose of the re- 


formers. A policeman is needed, that is to say, of rank, of ex- 


perience, and of ability, who has not been smirched by the reve- 


lations made before the Lexow Committee nor _ personally 


identified with the system of corruption that has prevailed 


‘We have no reason to doubt the statement of Chairman Lexow 
that the Committee had carefully investigated his record, without 


finding a particle of 





evidence that he had 
been guilty of black- 
mail, either in his 


present office or in the 
office that he held be- 


What evidence 


fore 
there is against him 
has been furnished ex- 
clusively by himself in 
and 
testimony 


the very candid 
complete 
which he gave on Sat- 


urday. He had 
the opportunity of 


has 


rendering exceptional 
services, by an exces- 
sively zealous use of 
the power of his place, 
were 
rich 
and who were able to 


to men who 


themselves very 





JOHN W. GOFF. 


enrich others, and 


they were willing as well as able to enrich him. In a sense this 
may be called trading on official opportunities. If we caughta 
Bishop at it we should say that it was indelicate and unbecoming 
in him to seize the chance to make hundreds of thousands for do- 
ing his duty when he ought to have done it at the rate of $2,750 
ayear. But really, considering what is in evidence of the way 
in which the fortunes of policemen are commonly accumulated, 
to say that a policeman shall be drummed out in disgrace and 
shall not be consulted about the reorganization of the force be- 
cause he has taken ‘points’ about the stock market, seems to be 
much too ethereal and superfine a line to take. 

“That the Superintendent is the ablest and most intelligent 
policeman New York has ever had is not seriously disputed by 
anybody. That his counsel would be of the utmost value at 
every stage of the reorganization will be disputed only by those 
who do not believe him to be sincere in his profession of a desire 
to reform the force, and the only conspicuous skeptic is Dr. Park- 
hurst. Dr. Parkhurst has a right to his opinion, but it is not 
shared, we think, by any other person who has carefully fol- 
lowed the course of the Lexow investigation.” — 7he Times 


(Dem.), New York. 


An Intemperate Assault.—“ An overwhelming majority of the 
friends of Dr. Parkhurst in this community will regret and con- 
demn the extravagant manifesto in which he assails the Lexow 
Committee, John W. Goff, and Superintendent Byrnes this morn- 
The Press has never hesitated to uphold Dr. Parkhurst 
when it believed him to be in the right, nor to criticise his course 
when it believed him to be in the wrong. 


ing. 


In the present instance 
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The Press is compelled to say—and it knows that its verdict will 
be generally indorsed by the intelligent and reputable citizens of 
New York—that Dr. Parkhurst has taken a line of action directly 
opposed to the best public interests, to the cause of good govern- 
ment and to the principles of truth and justice. His intemperate 
assault upon the very men who rendered the emancipation of this 
city possible will make the enemies of good government jubilant 
and cause amazement and sorrow among those who have stead- 
fastly supported the work of municipal reform.”—Z7khe Press 
(Rep.), New York. 


Public Sentiment with Dr. Parkhurst.—‘‘It is generally agreed 
that of all the officials who have been put upon the rack of inves- 
tigation none has been so fortunate as Superintendent Byrnes. 
It is not necessary to recite the conditions which lend the color of 
justification to the unusual lenience of Mr. Goff in conducting 
his examination. ‘Though no authorized statement to that effect 
has ever been made, it has been pretty well understood that Mr. 
Goff and the Committee viewed the Superintendent as a useful 
assistant in their work 
rather than the sub- 
ject of rigid investi- 
gation himself. In 
the light of the great 
service he is supposed 
to have rendered, the 
public has accordingly 
not been disposed to 
criticize too severely 
the leniency of his 
treatment. It is be- 
lieved, however, that 
public sentiment is in 
| accord with the Rev. 
| Dr. Parkhurst as to 
the responsibility of 
the head of the police 
force for the condition 
vt hie ei of the system. The 
; on Superintendent’s ap- 
parently frank dis- 
closure of his financial condition and the sources of his wealth 
must, in the absence of any serious effort to test his veracity, be 
accepted as true. Even at that it must be said that the confes- 
sion—for it is a confession—so far discredits and disgraces him 
that he cannot be considered, in the judgment of any upright, 
right-minded, and clear-thinking citizen, qualified to give whole- 
some counsel in the work of reorganization. No matter how 
great and important the service he tardily rendered, his retord 
and his own admissions disqualify him.”"—7he 7rzbune (Rep ), 
New York, 




















SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS F. BYRNES. 


Confidence of the Community More Important than Ability. 
—*"It is not necessary that we shall adopt Dr. Parkhurst’s opinion 
of his [Byrnes’s] character, attitude, and conduct. His own ad- 
missions on the witness-stand, while they do not convict him of 
any offense against the law, very clearly show him to be a man 
unfit to take control of that thorough work of police reform which 
alone will satisfy the public mind at this juncture. 

“Mr. Byrnes has acknowledged that while Inspector and Super- 
intendent he so employed his abilities in the personal service of 
the Goulds and the Vanderbilts that they made him rich without 
risk to himself, as a manifestation of their gratitude. 

“It is not a harsh judgment which concludes that after this 
revelation of the manner in which he secured his fortune Super- 
intendent Byrnes could not command that implicit confidence on 
the part of the community which is an essential qualification for 
the headship of the reformed and reconstructed police system 
now intended. 

“His abilities in the detection of crime, his command of men, 
his familiarity with all the problems of police administration— 
these and other qualities for which he is conspicuous are exceed- 
ingly desirable in the coming head of our system. But the full 
confidence of the community not only in the integrity but in the 
single-mindedness of the man is very much more important.”— 
The World (Dem.), New York. 


Byrnes More Respected To-Day than Ever.—‘ We cannot feel 
that the minister is right in the position he has assumed toward 
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the Superintendent, and we do not believe that the circumstances 
of the case warrant his conclusions. 

“Byrnes’s whole course on the witness-stand was straight- 
forward and manly. He pointed out the evils existing in the 
Police Department, and showed conclusively that he, as Super- 
intendent, was helpless to remedy them, because he could do 
nothing in opposition to the Commissioners of Police. 

“In the entire investigation nothing discreditable to Byrnes has 
been divulged. His personal and his official character are both 
unimpaired. He stands to-day in the estimation of the citizens 
of New York higher than ever. For these reasons, and for the 
additional one that it will be almost impossible to reorganize the 
police force without his help, Superintendent Byrnes should be 
retained in his present position, and the olive branch of peace 
should be extended by Dr. Parkhurst, to whose efforts, more 
than to those of any other individual, the possibility of police 
reform is due.”"—7ke Recorder (Rep.), New York. 

Reform by Byrnes Would Be a Farce.—‘‘ We do not know 
whether there be any intention in any quarter to employ Byrnes 
inthe work of reorganizing the police force, but no force which he 
would reorganize, composed of men on whose character he would 
pass, could possibly command the confidence of the public, or 
could possibly in the long run turn out much better than the one 
it is proposed to disband. If we get Byrnes to reorganize or 
have anything to do with the new force, it will be tantamount to 
the approval of the secret accumulation by a police officer of a 
large fortune during his term of service, through gifts from Wall 
Street speculators—the rascally as well as the decent—for services 
he dare not name. Can we afford to make such an announcement 
to our new or reformed policemen? If Dr. Parkhurst sees any 
chance of this, he ought not to be silent. Better have his discre- 
tion assailed than his honesty or public spirit."—7%e Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


DECREE OF THE POPE AGAINST SECRET 
SOCIETIES. 


PAPAL edict has recently been promulgated, finally forbid- 

ding Catholics to join or remain in a number of American 
secret societies, among which are the order of the Knights of 
Pythias, the Odd Fellows, and the Sons of Temperance. The 
decree was addressed to Mgr. Satolli. Catholics who ignore the 
decree are to be debarred from the Sacrament. No reasons are 
assigned for this decree, but a leading officer of one of these 
orders insinuates in an interview that the Pope’s action might 
have been influenced by the fact that the secret societies require 
of each member an oath of loyalty to the Government under which 
he lives in preference to all other allegiances. 

Archbishop Ireland holds that the decree is mandatory, and 
that Catholics are bound to obey it. It is stated, however, that 
many Catholics have declined to give up their membership in the 
secret societies, and resent the Pope’s interference in their 
worldly affairs. A conflict in the Catholic Church is believed to 
be probable. 

This question, now finally settled, has long been under discus- 
sion among the Catholics of the United States. The bishops 
have differed on it, and have been awaiting the decision from 
Rome. In Europe, Catholics are prohibited from joining secret 
societies, but in America the prohibition has heretofore been 
strictly applied only to the Masonic Order. 

The Church Discredits and Weakens Itself.—‘ We are no ad- 
vocates of any of these secret societies; yet we must say that we 
see no justice or right in making membership even of the 
Masonic Order a reason for excommunication. We put no faith 
in the horrible stories told in Catholic papers*here in this city of 
the profane rites practiced in European Masonic lodges, the 
travesties on the Christian sacraments and the worship of Satan, 
told as veritable fact by The Catholic Review in a late series of 
articles. It may be that the order is atheistic in Italy; we do 
not know; but we accept the statement of its members here that 
it acknowledges the Supreme God. Our complaint against it 
would rather be that those who are most devoted to it are in dan- 
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ger of thinking it something so good that the Christian Church 
becomes unnecessary. Yet we do not question that men may be 
members of our Masonic Order and be quite worthy Christians, 
as good Christians as the.average Catholic or Protestant com- 
municant, and that it would be wrong to forbid them to be mem- 
bers of that order on pain of exclusion from the Church. Much 
more is this the case with orders like the Odd Fellows, the Knights 
of Pythias, or the Sons of Temperance, whose purpose is evi- 
dently good—to promote sociability and to provide for each other 
in case of sickness or death. ‘Their secrecy is not their chief fea- 
ture; it is not essentially wrong, and is nothing worse than fool- 
ish. Nobody can pretend that its purpose is to hide immorality 
or to inculcate infidelity or treason. ‘The members are decent, 
moral people, perhaps half of them communicants in Christian 
churches; and however foolish their secrecy is, it is little more 
than mere play, imposed only to give a sort of zest to the mem- 
bership. Neither the secrecy nor the ritual is elevated into any 
sacredness of character, and they make no silly show of emblems 
and aprons. They do help each other in trouble, assist the un- 
employed to get work, aid their poor, provide for their widows 
and orphans, and do not a little which our churches might do to 
their own advantage. The fact that the churches do not do it is 
the reason for their strength. We say this in simple justice, and 
from general knowledge and common report. 

“These secret societies may be useful, or they may be quite 
superfluous; but it is necessary in these days that people, free 
people, have the religious freedom to decide such things for them- 
selves. The Church that undertakes to decide such things for 
them discredits and weakens itself. Those are the wisest counsel- 
ors in the Roman Catholic Church who are trying toenlarge its 
freedom and make its methods consistent with the liberty of this 
closing century and this age of self-government; and those who 
are trying torule the consciences of the people mean well enough, 
but they are enamored with the ghost of a medieval conformity, 
and are driving men out of the Church while trying to drive them 
in it."— Zhe Independent (Unden.), New York. 


Americans Jealous of Their Liberty. — ‘The question is 
whether the Pope will be obeyed by Catholics who belong to the 
forbidden societies. And there is the further question as to 
whether there has not been a needlessly severe strain put upon 
their loyalty to the Church and its supreme ruler. 

“Archbishop Ireland’s example will have a powerful effect in 
securing a general obedience to the decree. Heis a man of great 
breadth of mind, and is thoroughly imbued with American ideas. 
He represents the liberal and progressive wing of the Church, 
and has a great influence with those who believe as he does as to 
the proper policy in matters ecclesiastical. And yet itis probable 
that there will be some difficulty in enforcing the Pope’s decree. 
Roman Catholics in the United States are not so docile as they 
once were, or as they are still in other parts of the world. They 
have been influenced by both the good and the bad tendencies of 
our civilization. The love of liberty and a general insistence 
upon the sacredness of personal rights marks them as it does all 
American citizens. They share, too, the restlessness, the im- 
patience of restraint, and the disrespect of authority which are 
so noticeable in our society. It is one of the glories of the 
Roman Catholic Church that it stands steadfast against these 
latter evil tendencies. But, nevertheless, its members have of 
necessity been influenced by them. And all this must be taken 
into account in considering this secret society question. 

“There will be probably a conflict, and one over a matter that 
is of very little importance. The American people, Roman Cath- 
olics as well as others, are jealous of what they consider to be 
their personal rights, and when the exercise of one of these rights 
is in no way inconsistent with a devout churchmanship, it seems 
apity for the head of the Church to attempt to abridge or deny 
it."—The News (Ind.), Indianapolis. 


Decree Based on Misinformation.—‘‘This decree is clearly 
based on misinformation. It must be evident to common sense 
that in becoming members of purely benevolent societies having 
no creed connections men endeavor to do good to their fellow 
members and make provision by the cooperation of their fellow 
members against days of sickness or misfortune in their own 
families. . 

“The Church might as well declare that its members shall not 
take out life insurance policies or put up savings regularly or as 
often as they can in mutual benefit associations designed to turn 
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their deposits to account for the exclusive benefit of the deposi- 
tors. 

“The Knights of Pythias, included in the decree of inhibition, 
is a purely benevolent society. It contains neither politics nor 
race nor creed distinction. It is a voluntary association of men 
of many races and creeds and parties for exclusively benevolent 
objects. It takes care of its sick members. 
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It provides for 
burial of its dead, and it looks after its widows and orphans. 
That such an association should be condemned as unworthy the 
affiliation of any description of honest men shows clearly that the 
committee or congregation at Rome that put it under the ban did 
not understand its character. 

““A Roman congregation is wholly incompetent to deal with the 
question of benevolent or mutual benefit societies in this country. 
It was an error of judgment of the American hierarchy to permit 
any foreign body lacking, as this one lacked, adequate informa- 
tion to adjudicate any such question. The decision is in effect 
calumnious upon many benevolent societies, and is calculated to 
create prejudice and arouse animosity to a Church that commits 
an injustice so palpable. There has been a deplorable confusion 
at Rome on this society question. Obnoxious Italian conspira- 
torial associations have been allowed to overshadow a decision 
that should have been reached on wholly different premises. ”— 


The Herald (Dem.), Chi ago. 


*GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION.” 
X-SENATOR LYMAN TRUMBULL, the author of the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, who 
recently delivered an address which attracted wide attention for 
its manifest sympathy with the Populist program, has been 
prompted by the decision in the Debs contempt-case to frame a 
3i11 designed to limit the power of the Federal judiciary and keep 
it within proper bounds. He is understood to regard the inter- 
ference of judges in labor-conflicts as a menace to the proper 
administration of justice and as a step toward the institution of 
‘“sovernment by injunction,” under which crime would be pun- 
ished without trial by jury and other safeguards of law. Judge 
Trumbull’s Bill regulates punishment for contempt, and the gist 
of it is contained in the following section, and especially in the 
portion we italicize : 


‘*The courts of the United States shall have power to impose and ad- 
minister all necessary oaths and to punish by fines (not exceeding $100) 
or imprisonment (not exceeding 30 days) contempts of their authority, 
provided that such power to puntsh contempts shall not be construed to extend 
to any criminal act or misdemeanor punishable under information or indict- 
ment, or to any cases except the misbehavior of any person in their 
presence, or so near thereto as to obstruct the administration of justice; 
misbehavior of any of the officers of said courts in their official transac- 
tions; and the disobedience or resistance by any such officer, or by any 
party, juror, or witness to any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree or 
command of the said courts.” 

Senator Pugh, who is believed to be in sympathy with this Bill, 
has introduced it in the Senate and it is now before the Judiciary 
Committee. In the other branch of Congress, the Bill will prob- 
ably find a warm advocate in Representative Bland, who was one 
of the few men in Congress who protested against Mr. Cleveland’s 
ordering of Federal troops into Illinois without consulting the 
State authorities. 

Judge Black, of Chicago, urges the passing of the Bill, on the 
following grounds: 


“T regard this scheme of punishment at the discretion of the 
court, without trial by jury, upon constructive contempts—tb- t 
is, matters occurring outside of the presence of the court—as one 
of the most dangerous devices of the spirit of tyranny the world 
has ever known; it is a menace to the individual liberty of the 
gravest portent. These acts outside of the presence of the court, 
as a rule, constitute under the statute either misdemeanors or 
crimes, and by the law, upon due conviction, are punishable as 
such. The Constitution provides in effect that no man shall be 
punished twice for the same offense. Yet the courts, under 
this contempt system, hold that the same acts constitute two 
separate and distinct offenses, to wit: An offense against the 
criminal law punishable as such, and an offense against the 
dignity of the court. This is playing with words. The Constitu- 
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tion did not mean that a man could be punished for the same act 
more than once, when it is said that no man should twice be put 
in jeopardy for the same offense. Such a scheme is in palpable 
violation of the plain intendment of the constitutional guarantees 
of personal liberty.” 


Following are some of the more pointed newspaper utterances : 


Proposed Bill Not Objectionable.—‘‘The venerable Judge 
Lyman Trumbull, of Chicago, is not in entire sympathy with the 
contempt proceedings against the leaders of the Chicago strike ; 
still he is too good a lawyer to condemn the decision of Judge 
Woods as tyrannical or exceeding his just powers. He takes the 
wiser and more sensible course of seeking to guard against pos- 
sible errors in the future by getting through Congress a law more 
precisely defining the contempt and limiting the extent of pun- 
ishment. 

“It is claimed that under the ruling of Judge Woods persons 
may be punished twice for the same offense, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution. This claim is hardly logical, 
for the acts charged against Debs and his associates really con- 
stitute two separate and distinct offenses, to wit: First, an offense 
against the dignity of the court in disobeying its order, and pun- 
ishable as contempt; second, an offense against the peace and 
dignity of the State in fomenting lawlessness and riot, and pun- 
ishable by indictment as such after indictment and conviction on 
trial before a jury of their peers. However, the Act proposed by 
Judge Trumbull is not objectionable. It clearly defines resist- 
ance to officers or orders of court as an indictable offense, and 
thus avoids the necessity of stretching contempt proceedings to 
cover such crimes. It will be better for all parties to have a 
definite and undisputed rule on the subject.”,—7he Tribune 
(Rep.), Minneapolis. 


Proceedings Smacking of Russia’s ‘‘ Administrative Process.”’ 
—‘‘Judge Lyman Trumbull is one of the most distinguished of 
Western lawyers. During the war he was chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the United States Senate, was the author of the 
Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery, and gave the decisive 
vote by which the impeachment proceeding against President 
Johnson was defeated, which was of itself a great public service. 
This by way of introduction. Judge Trumbull.is the author of 
a Bill which has the support of Mr. Culberson, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and Senator Pugh, who 
holds the same position in the Senate, and which has for its pur- 
pose the stoppage of the wholesale injunction proceedings under 
which Debs and so many others have been sentenced to prison, 
without jury trial, for their part in labor strikes. Several mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee proposed a Bill of this 
character some time ago as aresult of their investigation of the 
acts of Judge Jenkins, at Milwaukee. These contempt proceed- 
ings, in dispensing with trial by jury, smack more of what 
George Kennan called the ‘administrative process’ in Russia than 
of America. For months 7he Post has denounced them as judi- 
cial misfits, and we are glad to see there is a prospect of their 
abatement by the passage of Judge Trumbull’s Bill through Con- 
gress. . 

“Not much can be added to these [Judge Black’s] emphatic 
statements, against which no legal hair-splitting can prevail. 
Judge Black affirms the position 7Ze Post has maintained since 
the application of contempt proceedings to persons accused of 
labor disturbances in connection with the railroad strike last Sum- 
mer. The labor organizations do a great deal of boasting what 
they propose to do in politics and legislation. Here is a chance 
for them to bring what pressure they can on Congress and State 
legislatures to pass a bill like that presented by Judge Trumbull.” 
—The Post (Dem.), Pittsburg. 


Only a Fair and Just Restriction.—‘‘ This appears to impose 
only a fair and just restriction on the judicial power, which is 
being stretched to a dangerous extent. It does not deprive the 
courts of the means to enforce its lawful decrees, or to command 
order and respect in the court-room and in the forwarding of the 
necessary processes of the law; while at the same time it shuts 
out such usurpations of the judicial authority as we see in the 
Debs case. ‘Such power to punish contempt shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any criminal act or misdemeanor punishable 
under information or indictment.’ This is where the proposed 
statute touches the matter in question. Judge Trumbull here 
exposes the weakness of the court’s position in the Debs affair— 
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a point which 7he Republican has before brought out and em. 
phasized. The injunction with its punishment for contempt, in 
other words, has no business in a case either already covered by 
existing law or purposely left uncovered by the iaw. , 

“The matter is one which merits some such action of Congress 
as proposed by Judge Trumbull. It is not the rights of the 
Debses alone that are involved, but those of any and all citizens. 
If the court was right in that case, then it would be right in pro. 
ceeding to enjoin the engineers of the trusts, and in locking up 
the Rockefellers and Havemeyers without a trial for the contempt 
they would almost necessarily be guilty of—and much more So, 
since the laws under which the Debs injunction, it is now claimed, 
was issued, were aimed at the trust conspirators and not at all at 
the labor and strike organizers. And then we presume some of 
the metropolitan sheets which have been so warmly commending 
the course of Judge Woods's court would talk in a different strain, 
This is a case where prejudice must not be allowed to blind the 
eye to the encroachments of constituted authority on the inaliena- 
ble rights of the citizen."— Zhe Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


HAS GRESHAM SETTLED THE BLUEFIELDS 
CONTROVERSY ? 


NE of the most vexatious international controversies that 

has perplexed the United States Government for about 

fifty years—that in regard to England’s claim to a protectorate 

over the Mosquito Indians—is claimed by the friends of the Ad- 

ministration to have been satisfactorily and finally settled by the 

diplomacy of Secretary Gresham. They find the evidence for 

their claim in the official correspondence just laid before Con. 

gress in compliance with a resolution calling for information on 
the subject. 

The controversy was started by the treaty concluded by the 
United States with Nicaragua in 1849 for the construction of a 
canal from Greytown by way of Lake Nicaragua. Great Britaia 
at that time maintained a protectorate over the east coast of 
Nicaragua, claiming guardianship of the Mosquito Indians under 
a treaty with Spain. To neutralize this menace to the Atlantic 
entrance of the canal, the famous Clayton-Bulwer treaty was en- 
tered into in 1850, but this treaty has never been satisfactory to 
the United States, and during all these years the contentions be- 
tween the United States and England over the exact status of the 
Mosquito territory have been a fertile source of misunderstanding 
and irritation. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the story of the troubles in Blue- 
fields which followed the war between Nicaragua and Honduras 
in 1893. Suffice it to say that England insisted on the right of 
the Mosquito Indians to govern themselves under her protection, 
while the United States favored the absolute sovereignty of 
Nicaragua over the Mosquito coast. On November 20 of last 
year the Mosquito Convention of Delegates passed resolutions for 
the voluntary incorporation of the Mosquito territory into the 
Republic of Nicaragua, and the diplomatic task of Secretary 
Gresham consisted in inducing England to consent to this ar- 
rangement and abandon her claims to a protectorate. And this 
result appears to have been accomplished. ‘The Secretary says 
in his report: 

“Great Britain, it is proper to say, has given this Government the"most 
positive assurance that she asserts no right of sovereignty or protection 
over the territory, but, on the contrary, respects the full and paramount 
sovereignty of the Government of Nicaragua,”’ 

Commenting on this achievement of Mr. Gresham, the New 
York Evening Post, the stanch supporter of the Administration's 
foreign policy, makes some sneering references to the so-called 
“‘jingo” detractors of Mr. Gresham. It says: 

“The documents sent to the Senate yesterday by the President 
in regard to the Bluefields affair mark the happy settlement of a 
long-standing and vexatious diplomatic controversy. For fifty 
years the protectorate asserted and exercised by Great Britain 
over the Mosquito Indians has been in one way and another an 
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annoyance to our State Department, owing to its effect upon our 
relations with Nicaragua. 

“Now all the entanglements are cleared away at one stroke, 
through England’s amicable agreement to renounce her protec- 
torate over the Mosquito Coast, and the full assumption of sover- 
eignty over that strip of territory by the Government of Nicaragua. 

“This peaceable diplomatic achievement has left the Jingoes 
speechless. Neither of the great specialists in a vigorous foreign 
policy and the supernatural blundering of Gresham had a word 
to say this morning. He has succeeded where Marcy, Seward, 
Fish, Evarts, and the great Blaine failed, has done it without any 
parbaric yawping, without any threatening and slaughter, with 
no parade of ships and guns; yetall 7he 7rzbune can do is to 
hide away a fragmentary account on an inside page and meekly 
head it ‘Some Light on Bluefields.’ Light on Bluefields is wel 
come, but a darker place that needs lighting up is 7ke 7rzbune’s 
editorial page. What are its bewildered readers to think now? 
For months past they have been perusing, with dilated eyes, the 
black record of Gresham's shameful betrayal of the nation. In 
this very Bluefields affair they have been shocked to learn that he 
had basely abandoned Americans who were all ready to set upa 
government of their own there, that he had not fallen into hys- 
terics as he should have when the British marines landed, and 
that he had criminally kept our war-ships out of a fight in which 
their captains were aching to engage. Then they were told that 
all this would be changed as soon as a patriotic Senate reassem- 
bled, and, sure enough, the fiery Lodge was quickly on his feet 
wanting to know what new infamy the State Department was 
keeping from the knowledge of the people. He knows now, and 
The Tribune knows, and eke 7he Sun, but none of them has yet 
found his voice.” 


This was written on Friday, January 4. On January 5 both 7ze 


found their voices. ” 


Tribune and The Sun“ The former gave up 
the fight against the Secretary, and devoted but these two lines 


to the subject : 


“England has drawn out of the Bluefields controversy. 
never had any business to be there.” 


She 


But 7he Sun proves more resourceful. It is not ready to 
admit Mr. Gresham's triumph; it still has doubts and misgiv- 


ings. Here is what it has to say: 


“Has England, then, at the polite request of Mr. Gresham, 
through Mr. Bayard, suddenly decided to abandon her inveterate 
pretensions, off-hand and without compensation, and just at the 
time when the canal seems likely to become an accomplished fact ? 

“Tf so, it is a great triumph for the diplomacy of Gresham, as- 
sisted by the astute urbanity and long-headed suavity of Ambas- 
sador Bayard. 

“We shall look with some solicitude through the documents 
transmitted to Congress with Mr. Gresham’s report for evidence 
that the highly important statement quoted above is literally and 
absolutely true. The synopsis published yesterday is unsatisfac- 
tory. We find there no further basis for Mr. Gresham’s exultant 
announcement than this: When Gresham telegraphed to Bayard 
that he had heard through Captain Sumner of the cruiser Co/um- 
éca that Great Britain intended to set up Chief Clarence again at 
Bluefields, Bayard replied promptly by cable 

“*All intentions and reports of reestablishing Clarence at Bluefielcs are 


denied absolutely at the Foreign Office. Sensational attempts are apparent 


to create a misunderstanding and misrepresent the relations and intentions 
of the United States and Great Britain in connection with Nicaraguan 
affairs.’ 

“Bayard follows up this despatch with a letter by mail substan- 
tially of the same effect. ‘The purport of statements at the For- 
eign Office,’ he writes, ‘is an emphatic denial of all reports or 
Tumors of any disposition on the part of the British Government 
tomingle inthe local political struggles and disorders in Nicar- 
agua and the province of Mosquitia.” Mr. Bayard then goes on 
to express his own opinion that ‘the best and most complete solu- 
tion of all doubt or qualification respecting the full sovereignty of 


Nicaragua over the entire coast’ is the formal incorporation of 


the inhabitants of the Mosquitia region with the rest of Nicaragua. 
He adds: 

“Her Majesty’s Government are well pleased with the prospect of hav- 
ing Clarence and his fortunes eliminated from their fresen¢ responsi- 
bility. There was the most open expression of satisfaction at the Foreign 


Office upon the reported voluntary incorporation of the Indians with the 
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rest of Nicaragua, for it was a consummation devoutly to be wished, and 
they were glad to be free from the subject.’ 

“We have put into italics asingle word which may mean much. 
Anybody who knows a hawk from a hernshaw can perceive the 
difference between such expressions on the part of the British 
Government as Mr. Bayard reports, in connection with his own 
sunshiny inferences, and that positive, final, and formal renun- 
ciation of England’s traditional policy and pretensions which is 
implied in Mr. Gresham’s statement of the matter. 

“Is that all the Secretary has to offer in the way of confirma- 
tion? If so, we had better wait a while before we all throw up 
our hats and rejoice loudly. 

“Another point is worth attention. If the British Government 
has conveyed to our Government in conclusive form assurances 
of surrender and renunciation which are broad enough to justify 
Mr.Gresham’s announcement to Congress in the language quoted 
above, what assurances has Mr. Gresham conveyed to the British 
Government in return? 

“England's well-known fondness for giving much for nothing, 
for relinquishing gratuitously ancient claims that are of diplo- 
matic value in the furtherance of her commercial fortunes, and for 
playing the part of the unselfish philanthropist in international 
affairs generally, lends peculiar interest to the above inquiry.” 


THE OLD WORLD IN 1894. 


\ JILL the year just ended pass into history as one of prog- 

ress? Has it added anything to the sum total of human 
benefits? So far as our own affairs are concerned, the answer to 
this question cannot be given at present with any assurance. 
Many leading papers have reviewed the events of the year in this 
country, but in each case the verdict is clearly influenced by 
political and partisan bias. But with respect to affairs abroad, 
there is almost unanimity of verdict among eur newspapers, 
there being no direct interest on any side to prevent an impartial 
and intelligent estimate of movements and occurrences. We 
reproduce 7he New York Tribune's survey of the record of the 
year 1894 in the Old World asexpressing, not its individual judg- 
ment, but the opinion of the American press generally : 

“In the year just closing Asia has, for the first time in a gener- 
ation, been the scene of the world’s chief interest. A quarrel 
over Korea, forced by China upon Japan, led to open war. A\l- 
though outnumbered by ten to one, the Japanese, by virtue of 
superior civilization, have had an unbroken series of victories, 
and are now in a position to dictate terms of peace to their thor- 
oughly crushed and humbled foes. The immediate results of the 
war have been an exhibition—the first ever made on any consid- 
erable scale—of the fighting powers of modern battle-ships, and 
a demonstration of Japan’s marvelous progress in the arts of war 
as well as in those of peace. The more important and lasting 
results will, apparently, be these: The ‘Hermit Kingdom of 
Korea’ will be redeemed from barbarism and opened to civiliza- 
tion; Chinese conservatism and corruption will no longer dom- 
inate the affairs of all Eastern Asia; and China itself will no 
longer menace the world as an invulnerable and potentially all- 
destructive force ; and civilized Japan will henceforth rank as the 
chief native Power of Asia, and, indeed, one of the great Powers 
of the world. Despite its cost, this is a consummation for which 
humanity is to be profoundly grateful. It alone is sufficient to 
make 1894 an ever-memorable year. 

“The year in Europe has been marked by many occurrences of 
great importance. In Great Britain and Ireland, the foremost 
statesman of the age has retired from public life, full of years and 
honors; the long-debated question of Irish Home Rule has, for 
the time at least, been laid upon the shelf; one of the most im- 
portant constitutional changes of the century, the abolition or 
radical reorganization of the Upper House of Parliament, has 
come to the fore as the leading issue in politics; and the Social- 
istic principle of confiscation of property has been embodied in 
the law of the land. Germany has suffered during the year 
from the arrogance and egotism of the Emperor, who seems to 
think his personal will should be supreme and all-sufficient in 
every matter of foreign and.domestic policy. The prestige of the 
Empire abroad has been impaired and reduced to that of a mere 
marplot, while at home a social war of the bitterest kind is ra- 
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ging in courts and legislatures, and the bond of union between the 
States is distinctly weaker. In Italy furious passions have borne 
sway, and many scandalous doings in high places have been ex- 
posed. But a masterhand is now guiding affairs, and the finan- 
cial outlook, thanks to wise and economical management, is bet- 
ter—or less bad—than it has been for years. 

“France has been, by the hand of a detestable assassin, robbed 
of one of the wisest and best of Presidents. She has borne the 
trial well, and has put another admirable statesman in his place. 
There have been some serious scandals in domestic politics, but 
none menacing the integrity of the Government. The Radicals 
and Socialists have been active and sometimes violent, but have 
gained no advantage over the Republicans, unless, just at the 
close of the year, in the election of M. Brisson as President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Abroad a rather aggressive policy has 
been pursued. Vast territories have been added to the French 
domain in Africa, and a campaign for conquest has been entered 
upon against Madagascar. Russia, too, has had to mourn the 
loss of her ruler; a tyrant over his own people, and a ruthless 
persecutor of many of them, but a steadfast keeper of the peace 
among the nations of Europe, and on the whole one of the best 
of all the Czars. His successor seems inclined also to keep the 
peace, and in addition to cultivate more friendly relations with 
Great Britain, the chief rival—if not foe—of Russia. There are, 
moreover, indications that he will be more liberal than his father 
in the administration of domestic affairs. 

“Nowhere has more progress in the right direction been made 
than in the Dual Empire. The movement for extension of the 
suffrage in Austria is for the moment suspended, but it is not 
ended, and must soon be renewed and made successful. The 
work of the year has made that practically certain. In Hungary 
Liberalism has triumphed all along the line. Clerical bigotry 
has been defeated, and religious freedom and equality before the 
law have been almost completely established. What little re- 
mains to be done is assured for the near future. On the other 
hand, there has been a notable reaction in Belgium. The grant- 
ing of universal suffrage gave the Socialists an opportunity to 
display their zeal for revolution; whereupon all other political 
elements, even the most truly liberal, went over to conservatism 
in simple self-defense. General elections have been held in Nor- 
way, with the question of union or dis-union with Sweden as the 
dominant issue; and they have proved a drawn battle. The sep- 
aratists have secured a majority, but a decreased one, and so 
small a one that they will scarcely venture to attempt any change 
in the relations between the two States. Bulgaria has had sey- 
eral Ministerial crises, one of which drove her greatest statesman, 
M. Stambuloff, out of power, perhaps forever. The Zankoffist 
conspirators, however, have scarcely gained any ground in their 
attempts to make Bulgaria a Russian provitce, and the year 
closes with affairs there, on the whole, much as they were when 
it began. Turkey has once more made herself an offense to the 
world by means ‘of dreadful atrocities in Armenia, which may 
and certainly should result in decisive intervention by the Chris- 
tian Powers of Europe. Finally, the world’s youngest republic, 
Hawaii, has made substantial progress in the work of self- 
government, and shown itself worthy of honorable recognition. 

“If to the more striking features of the year be added the 
doings which make less of what we call history, but perhaps more 
of real benefit to mankind, it will be seen that, despite its crimes 
and blunders, the record of 1894 has on the whole been marked 
with good.” 


The Dead of 1894.—‘‘An unusually large number of men 
prominent in business, art, religion, letters, and politics have 
died the past year. The most tragic death of 1894 is the assas- 
sination of Carnot, the President of the French Republic. 
Science has lost Helmholtz. Religion has lost Dr. McCosh and 
Dr. Swing. Literature has lost Holmes and Froude, as well as 
Stevenson. The reformers of political life will miss Lucy Stone, 
and the reformers of business life will miss George W. Childs, 
while liberty and national progress mourn Kossuth, who went 
late to heaven. The art of beauty has lost Hamerton and the art 
of utility has lost De Lesseps. [Music has lost two great Russian 
composers, Tchaikovsky and Rubinstein.—Ep. Dicrsr.] Be- 
side Carnot, who served his Republic so well, politics mourns the 
loss of Burdeau, the President of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, William Walter Phelps, perhaps the most accomplished dip- 
lomat this country has had since Franklin, and Sir John Thomp- 
son, the Premier of Canada. The death of the Czar of Russia 
illustrates the equity of death perhaps without arresting the uni- 
formity of progress."—7he Journal, Lewiston, Me. 
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POPULIST LEADERS ADOPT A PROGRAM. 


A NATIONAL conference of the leaders of the People’s Party 
was held in St. Louis December 28-29. The attendance 
was large, including a number of prominent men and women. 
Considerable interest was manifested by the press of the country 
at large in the outcome of the conference, as radical] changes 
in the party’s program seemed imminent. Three diverse nt 
ments struggled for mastery. There was a powerful section, 
headed by Chairman Taubeneck, which favored the concentration 
At the other 
extreme stood the Socialist element, which demanded a straight 


of the movement upon a single plank—free silver 


Socialist program. Still another element adhered to the Omaha 
platform slightly modified. This last element has carried the 
day. The platform adopted by the conference, while putting 
more emphasis on the silver plank than formerly, contains a 
number of other important demands. As it is brief, we give it 


here, omitting the introduction, which aims to describe the pres- 
ent situation in the country and to show the need of currency 
reform : 


‘* Adhering to the Omaha platform in all its integrity, your committee in- 
sists upon the restoration of the coinage of gold and silver as it existed 
prior to 1873—at the ratio of 16 to 1—without regard to the action of any 
other nation, and that all paper money shall be issued by the general Gov- 
ernment, without the intervention of banks of issue, the same ti 
legal tender. 

**We also declare our implacable hostility to the further issue of interest- 
bearing bonds. 

‘* We denounce the pooling bill as a move toward completing the monop- 
oly of transportation, and demand that instead Congress proceed to bring 
the railroads under Government ownership. 

“The power given Congress by the Constitution to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, 
to repel invasions, does not warrant the Government in making use ofa 
standing army in aiding monopolies in the oppression of the public and 
theiremployees. When free men unsheathe the sword, it should be to strike 
for liberty, not for despotism or to uphold privileged monopolies in the op- 
pression of the poor. 

**We ask the people to forget all past political differences and unite with 
us in the common purpose to rescue the Government from the control of 
monopolists and concentrated wealth, to limit the powers of perpetuation 
by curtailing their privileges, and to secure the rights of free speech,a free 
press and trial by jury—all rules, regulations and judicial dicta in deroga- 
tion of either of which are arbitrary, unconstitutional and not to be toler- 
ated by free people.”’ 


» bea full 


The last two paragraphs are substantially parts of a platform 
drawn for the Conference by Ex-Senator Lyman Turnbull. 

The Conference decided to inaugurate a vigorous educational 
campaign, though no special methods have been indicated. 
There is general satisfaction over the result of the work of the 


Conference, and none of the threatened divisions have occurred. 


Free Coinage Properly Made the Battle-Cry.—‘‘The com- 
mittee has properly made free coinage the battle-cry above all 
else, while it also lays stress upon the necessity of facing the 
advancing power of trusts and corporate greed as well as the in- 
satiable avarice of the great money-owners. While there were 
some who have favored the concentration of all effort upon the 
monetary question alone it must be borne in mind that the com- 
mittee has not the power to construct platforms, and it must also 
be remembered that free coinage and resistance to monopolies 
are so closely interwoven as to be almost branches of the same 
subject. 

“There is no mistake about the attitude taken by the People’s 
Party on the plan to turn the circulation of the country over to 
the bankers, a plan which is merely another portion of the plot 
begun by the demonetization of silver. The People’s Party is the 
only party which stands for silver and the event will prove that it 
is the only party which will dare to face the money interests which 
are behind the conspiracy to place the currency under control of 
the bankers. 

“The declaration in favor of union of the people to rescue the 
Government from the control of monopolies and concentrated 
wealth contains not a line to which every American citizen can- 
not subscribe. The address is a winning platform for 1896.”— 
The News (Populist), Denver. 

Important Questions Relegated to the Background. —“ The 
Populists are too fickle. Three years ago the sub-treasury scheme 
was the great and predominant issue. A few years before that 
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the same element were clamoring for irredeemable greenbacks or 
nothing. Now all that the country needs is free coinage of silver 
at a rate (16 to 1) that will drive all gold in the country out of 
circulation within twenty-four hours, bringing about the most 
sudden and disastrous contraction of currency the world has ever 
seen, and all for the purpose of putting us on a silver basis in- 
stead of a gold basis, and enabling every silver miner to pay one 
dollar’s worth of debts with fifty cents’ worth of silver. It would 
be avery profitable thing for these miners; but its immediate 
effects on the rest of the country, including the farmers, would 
be disastrous; and the ultimate effect of the change of standard 
would have about as much effect on the prosperity of the country 
as a change from Fahrenheit to Centigrade thermometers would 
have upon the weather. The important feature of the currency 
question has been relegated to the background by the Populists. 
It is not free silver, but itis this: Sha// the Government issue 
the Nation's currency, or shall private banking corporations 
do it for private profit?”—The Voice (Proh.), New York, 


Sound Timber in the Platform.—‘‘ These are eight as 
planks as were ever put in a platform. 


good 
Sound timber, every one 
of them, and it will not take the American people long to learn 
that it is the kiad of a platform they want to stand on, if we, 
who do understand it, go to work and explain it to them thor- 
oughly. We will have no switching off on to side issues. We 
hope to see no jealousies, no dissensions inside the ranks, no 
pulling in opposite directions. Let us bend to the work with a 
will, and together reach the desired goal."—7he 7wentieth Cen- 
tury (Social), New York. 


Populism Becoming Reactionary.—‘*’ The prophecy of our So- 
cialist-Populist friends has not been fulfilled. 

“The intent of adhering to so reactionary and baneful a politi- 
cal program as that of Omaha indicated at St. Louis is no sur- 
prise. Apart from the fact that old bottles will not contain new 
wine, the recent developments of Populism point strongly to the 
conclusion that, so far from moving forward, the Populist pro- 
gram will become more and more reactionary. More than one 
half of last November’s Populist vote comes from the South, and 
was given to the exclusive tune of ‘16 to 1,’ and in South Caro- 
lina, under the leadership of a Populist Governor, the movement 
is, logically enough, developing into a * Anti-Negro-Domination’ 
affair. In other words, it is becoming more pronouncedly a 
movement of the boss class.”—7he People (Socta/), New York. 


Propositions Doubly Dangerous at Present.—‘‘ The proposi- 
tions of the Populists are doubly dangerous at this time. The 
country is just recovering from a severe money panic. People 
have been out of employment and have fallen in debt. 
men have suffered losses. Confidence is steadily returning, but 
many are still timid. The establishment of free coinage would 
undo all that has been done. It would precipitate a panic worse 
than that of 1893. It is not conceivable that the people of the 
United States desire to try any such experiment. 


Business 


“There is no possible way of maintaining silver and paper 
money on a parity with gold except redeeming it on demand. 
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Are there no powers of Government or Public Opinion to tame the Allied 
Bands ?—7%e St. Louts Republic. 
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There is no way to supply gold to the treasury, to replenish the 
reserve, except by the sale of bonds. Hence, to stop the sale of 
bonds and enlarge the issue of paper money, or even leave it as 
it is, must inevitably put an end to gold-redemption. The Pop- 
ulists know that as well as other people, and they desire to attain 
that very result. Their first object is to get the country off the 
gold basis on which it now stands. Most of them, in private 
conversation, make no secret of their desire, and a majority of 
them frankly acknowledge that even free coinage is but a 
stepping-stone to their ultimate purpose, which is a fiat currency 
of irredeemable paper money.”—7%e Sentinel (Dem.), /ndian- 
apolls. 

A Movement of Politicians Chiefly.—‘‘It will be seen that the 
demand of the People’s Party as to the proper manner of provi- 
ding a currency is for the general Government to issue all the cir- 
culating notes. These notes are to be ‘a full legal tender for all 
debts, public and private’—that is to say, they are to be irre- 
deemable Treasury notes or fiat money. The banks are not to be 
allowed to issue any paper currency whatever. 
of silver is demanded at the ratio of 16to1. A circulation of 
fifty dollars per capita is demanded, though the per capita circula- 
tion was, in 1860, only $6.59. 


The free coinage 


A graduated income-tax cannot 
well be an issue as between the several parties. Nor can econ- 
omy in expenditures be an issue. 

“The St. Louis conference claimed, of course, to speak for the 
people. It is certainly worthy of notice for one thing—namely, 
it was a movement principally of Western and Northwestern poli- 
ticians. This fact may be set down as indicating that some un- 
expected things may yet take place before the forces of the sev- 
eral armies are placed in battle array for the grand national 
contest of 1896.” — 7he Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond. 


AGE-OF-CONSENT LAWS. 

| gional concerning the legal age of consent in the United 

States began to develop in 1885 after the series of articles in 
The Pall Mall Gazette, under Mr. Stead’s editorship. Since 
then there has been an active and vigorous movement in this 
country for “raising the age of consent,” and while some impor- 
tant practical. results have been achieved in some States, much 
yet remains to be done. A complete review of the movement, 
coupled with a comprehensive discussion of the problem to be 
solved and the task to be accomplished, is found in a symposium 
in Zhe Arena (Boston) for January, to which seven writers con- 
tribute, each dealing with a separate aspect of the subject. A. 
M. Powell, 


history and present status of age-of-consent laws; Helen H. Gar- 


editor of 7he Philantropist, writes on the recent 
dener, the nevelist, gives her view of what the age of consent 
should be; Francis E. Willard shows the means that have been 
employed to arouse the public conscience; A. H. Lewis, D.D., 
points out the primary source of age-of-consent legislation; O. 
E. Janney, M.D., presents a physician’s view of this legislation ; 
Emily Blackwell, M.D., 


the standpoint of a woman physician; 


supplements Dr. Janney’s views from 
and Will Allen From- 
goole, a writer of short sketches, gives a history of Tennessee 
legislation on the subject. 

What are age-of-consent laws? Powell starts out by a defini- 
tion and general statement as follows: 


“ Agve-of-consent laws, in their usual acceptation, refer to the 
crime of rape, and designate the age at which a young girl may 
legally consent to carnal relations with the other sex. Statutes 
pertaining to rape provide, in varying phrase, for the punishment 
of ‘whoever ravishes and carnally knows a female by force and 
against her will,’ at any age; and also penalties for whoever un- 
lawfully and knows a female child, with or without consent, 
under a given age. That age varies in different States in the 
United States, and in different countries. Under the old English 
Common Law the age was ten, sometimes twelve, years. Until 
within the last decade the old Common Law period of ten, some- 
times twelve, years was the basis of the age-of-consent legislation 
of most of the States, and also of the law of Congress pertaining 
to rape in the District of Columbia and other territory under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the national government. It still 
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continues the basis of the age-of-consent laws of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Alabama, wherein the age remains at ten 
years, and in Texas, Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Louisiana where- 
in the age is twelve years.” 
After the Stead exposures, Mr. Powell tells us, the New York 
Society for the Prevention of State Regulation of Vice, assisted 
by the White Cross So- 
cieties and the W. C. T. 
U., inaugurated a gen- 





THE BLACK LIST OF STATES. 





“Below we give the black ‘list of states, showing the 
limit at which fathers, brothers and husbands have placed 
the age at which a little girl may consent to her ruin: - 


TEN YEARS. 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina 


TWELVE YEARS. 


eral campaign of peti- 
tions to State legislatures 
and to Congress, asking 





that the age be raised to 





eighteen years. Changes 


Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, Wisconsin. 





in the laws soon followed 





in many States, but in 
THIRTEEN YEARS. i J 
init sian tnarieteect dee two States only, Wyo- 





ming and Kansas, is the 





FOURTEEN YEARS. ~ ° 

Ariscns, California, Coasecticut, Georgia, Idaho, age fixed at eighteen 
Iilimois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 

pee, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, North 


Ty ah 4 years. What it is in the 








majority of the States 





a FIFTEEN YEARS will appear from the 
j Delaware, Montana. e as - 
{ “black list herewith, 








a Sie which shows the limits 
os Wistar, ye oo now obtaining in them. 
Parr oe Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, - - 
asbington. The table of States is 


given with 7he Arena 








SEVENTEEN Y¥ ‘ 
Florida. _ symposium. 











Mr. Powell refers to 











several unsuccessful at- 
tempts that have been made to lower the age after it had been 
raised. He points out that the two States in which the age has 
been made eighteen years are those in which women have the 
right of suffrage. 

Helen H. Gardener, in advocating the raising of the limit to 
eighteen years, says she finds considerable difficulty in “arguing” 
the question. To her, there appears to be no room for argument, 
no reasonable ground for difference of opinion. A law placing 
the age below eighteen years, she says, is clearly in the interest 
of the brothel. ‘The only “argument” she knows of against her 
proposition, she states and answers as follows: 

“* And but,’ says one, ‘there are wild and bad and perverted 
girls, who would lay traps for inexperienced boys, who-are not 
over eighteen years of age, and by threats thereafter blackmail 
them into marriage.’ That is the only attempt at an argument 
that I have ever heard on that side of the question. It is easily 
answered. Let the boy and the girl stand upon precisely the same 
legal footing. Let the law not favor her in the least. Let it not 
hold him, any more than it does her, to account in such a case. 
Where both are children, ‘infants before the law,’ let both be 
treated as children, and give no legal advantage to either.” 


Frances E. Willard, after describing the work of the W. C. T 
U. and White Cross Societies in sending out appeals, circulating 
pledges, and distributing educational literature, enforces the con- 
clusion that under all the work for purity there lie two principles 
which must be established before everything else : first, “we must 
have such knowledge, conscience, custom, and law as will es- 
tablish an equal standard of purity for boys and girls, youths and 
maidens, men and women ;” second, “the sanctity of motherhood 
must be respected to such degree as shall make a wife the un- 
questioned arbiter of her own destiny.” So far as this relation is 
concerned, woman “must surrender in marriage no right that is 
not equally surrendered by the partner of her joys and sorrows.” 

Dr. Lewis shows that age-of-consent legislation is a heritage 
from the dark past and entirely foreign to Christian civiliation. 
Sex-worship, he thinks, is primarily responsible for it. The 
germs of the laws he discovers in the legislation of Solon estab- 
lishing legalized brothels to meet the demands of passion, which 
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sex-worship had cultivated. In England, regulation of vice dates 


as far back as 1161 A.D. But the more immediate fountain. 


head of this legislation in the United States, in the opinion of 
Dr. Lewis, is the double standard of morality. 

Writing from a medical point of view, Dr. Janney believes that 
the limit should be rather above eighteen. He says: 


or 


The man who would assault the integrity of a young girl is 
grity j gg ‘ 


reasonably sure to be physically diseased. Those who have not 
carefully investigated this subject, or who have not had it thrust 
upon their attention, as has the physician, would certainly be 
shocked at the physical condition of the libertine and alarmed as 
to its results. The diseases which result from the violation of 
sexual laws are particularly revolting, persistent and destructive 
to vitality. They belong to the class of affections produced by 
the action of animal poisons, and the virus, in many cases, seems 
to invade every tissue and interfere seriously with the proper 
action of every organ. Once this poison has been received into 
the system, years must elapse before it can be expelled, and in 
the meanwhile irremediable damage has been done. Moreover 
the diseased condition is capable of transmission to offspring.” 


Dr. Emily Blackwell writes in a similar strain. We reproduce 
one of her most telling passages 


“To assume that a girl of fourteen or fifteen is not to be trusted 
in making a legal marriage, but that a girl of eleven or twelve is 
competent to understand and accept the consequences of an ille- 
gitimate connection, is a glaring absurdity, only to be accounted 
for by the different motives on which such action 1s based. No 
reason can be given for the low age of consent that would not tell 
equally upon every restriction on the freedom of minors. It is 
surely to the interest of the State that its girls should grow up to 
virtuous women. It cannot be its interest to facilitate the work 
of those who would compass its destruction, in order to increase 
the temptations to vice, already too powerful, which surround 
young men.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“Li HUNG CHANG has been ousted, but nobody is bothering him with 
questions as to where he got his money.’’— Zhe Post, Washington 


“IT would appear from his indifferent success in lecturing that Breckin- 
ridge is not likely to coin his silver tongue into many standard dollars.”— 
The Times, Philadelphia. 


‘* WE beg to observe that while Japan is reforming China she would also 
reform the orthography of Chinese names.”’— 7he /nquirer, Philadelphia. 


“IN the light of recent events the income tax seems aimed at the New 
York police.”’— 7he News, /ndianapolis. 


“IT will be simply terrible wien the women get so they hypnotize the men 
into marrying them.”’—7he Globe, Atchison. 


“IT may be explained without any violation of confidence that the recent 
conference of Populist leaders in St. Louis devoted all its intelligence and 
energy to devising a scheme forcoining wind and maintaining it at a parity 
with gold."’—Z7he Tribune, New York. 

*** NOW, a bribe,’ said the statesman, ‘a bribe, as I take it——’ But the 
roar of delighted interruption that followed convinced him that further re- 
marks would not be listened to with the respect due the utterances of a 
man of his standing.” — Zhe Zrzbune, Cincinnatt. 

‘““PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is said to have 
decided to ask Congress to put an additional 
taxon beer. The President and William of 
Germany seem determined to down the So- 
cialists.”— 7he North American, Philadelphia. 









‘‘AT some future Christmas season, per- 
haps, Miss Canada 
will wander innocent- 
ly under the mistletoe 
and Uncle Sam will 
be prompt to take ad- 
vantage of his oppor- 
tunity.."— 7he Trib- 
une, Chicago. 


““* HERE,’ said the 
new missionary, ‘here 
are some tracts and 
sernfons, translated 
into your native lan- 
guage.’ 

‘*** Thanks,’ yawned 
the King of Mbwpka. 
‘By -the- way, have 
you a translation of 
* Trilby’?”’—7he Jour- 
nal, Indianapolis. 


’94’S LEGACY TO ’os. 
—The Philadelphia Press. 
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HE American Anarchists take a most somber view of the 
year just past, and they hope for little improvement until 
we have abolished all masters, all servants, and the Government. 
Nothing seems to have happened during the year 1894 to gladden 
their hearts, but there are some things which they think ought to 
be specially remembered against the ruling classes, and the 
Arbetter Zeitung, Chicago, commemorates them in a placard 
presented to its readers and reproduced below. 

There is the fate of Coxey’s army (we are told in text that ac- 
companies the placard) of harmless, unarmed citizens, who come 
to implore the Legislature to give them work. Did the Govern- 
ment listen to them? No—they are thrown into a dungeon be- 
cause they failed to “‘ Keep off the Grass !” 

Next we see the great railroad strike depicted. Where are the 
rights of the people if the special deputies may speed a bullet 
through the breast of an innocent young girl on the roof of her 
parents’ house! And Pullman! Pullman causes his workmen to 
be driven from their homes because they refuse to accept a 50 per 
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1894. 


Pullman declares that he is lo- 
sing money, yet during a feast given to the shareholders he an- 
nounces a 17 per cent. dividend. 


cent. reduction of their wages. 


3ut then, this is a free country, and we may express our opin- 
ion of these doings? Not at ail, for if you dare to make use of 
the “freedom of speech,” the wicked minions of the law will lay 
their cudgels upon you. Is there no one to speak for the people? 
Yes, Governor Altgelt protests against the use of United States 
troops, but Cleveland, the insolent representative of capitalism, 
“has no time” to listen to him. 

The placard is accompanied also by some rhymes, in which we 
are informed that only a revolution can free us from the “ nause- 
ous” crew which rules the country. We present to our readers a 
sample in the original : 


“Dieser Gott aus Pluto’s Samen 
Tragt zur Stunde ekle Namen: 
Pullman-Shylock, Vanderbilt, 
Frick und Gould, entmenschte Schinder, 
Alle Satanasso’ Kinder, 
Raubgeschwollen, hasserfiillt.”’ 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


METHOD AND INDIVIDUALITY OF GEORGE 
INNESS. 


HOSE who are acquainted with the art-work of George 
Inness only through the medium of engravings or similar 
reproductions have now an opportunity of seeing his original 
oils, many of which are on exhibition at the American Art Gal- 
leries, this city. Following the French custom of exhibiting 
publicly as complete a group of an artist’s work as possible, and 
as early as practicable after his death, the friends and lovers of 
Inness have done wisely in arranging this exhibition. The can- 
vases in the collection 
number over three hun- 
dred, thus giving viewers 
the privilege of estima- 
ting the force and beauty 
of idea and treatment of 
themes by this impressive 
landscape painter. 

Mr. Frank Fowler con- 
tributes to Harper's 
Weekly, December 20, 
a very interesting article 
on the method of work 
and the personal pecul- 
iarities of Inness, in 
which he says: 

“The phases of nature 
that Mr. Inness often 
; chose to depict are those 
transient, evanescent 
moments which uplift the 
mind, thrill us, and then are gone. The fin-de-szécl/e school of 
light has furnished critics with a whole vocabulary of terms with 
which to label the peculiar dexterity of a painter; but here we 
have a genius who offers us the richest products of art in which 
technical elements are properly subservient, and it would be ob- 
viously unfair in this instance to over-emphasize qualities which 
the painter himself seemed to hold as secondary. I do not wish 
to ignore the very effective methods that Mr. Inness made use of 
in his art; but I would rather speak at first of a rarer phase of 
his genius than that of skilful workmanship. 

“In the face of nature this vehement, intense, impassioned 
mentality knew no rest. His method was probably the last thing 
he thought of when painting wind-driven clouds or representing 
the volume and structure of immemorial oaks. Of close and ac- 
curate studies from nature he had doubtless made many; but 
those I have seen were in no way remarkable if considered from 
the point of view of his matured works. Inness learned his lan- 
guage patiently, knowing that in the resistless moments of crea- 
tive passion there must be no stumbling for means of expression. 
And that this artist experienced resistless moments of creative 
effort no one who knew him well can deny. There were times 
when he would suddenly break off a conversation and, without 
stopping to explain, rush for palette and brushes, much as a 
writer will sometimes hurriedly seek pen and paper to fix a pass- 
ing thought. Atsuch moments this sensitive painter would stand 
like some frightened animal, body quivering and eyes dilating ; 
for he had perhaps caught a glimpse of an eternal truth he feared 
to lose. Contemporary with the production of so much that is 
material and realistic in art this is a strange thing to record; for 
with many painters it seems a question rather of sight than of 
feeling which they seek to verify. But the sight of Inness was 
spiritual; it was insight; and its profundity would occasionally 
startle even himself.” 





GEORGE INNESS. 


We have often been told how Inness took quite astonishing lib- 
erties with his patrons—liberties which none but a truly great 
genius could have dared to exercise. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to accept an order, paint the picture, and then, yielding 
to a sudden suggestion of color or imagiuation, change the whole 
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scheme of the piece. Referring to this eccentricity, Mr. Fowler 
thinks that “although temporarily disappointed, it is more than 
probable that leniency on the part of the owner was repaid by the 
possession of a superior example of the artist’s work.” He con. 
tinues : 


“T well remember seeing in Mr. Inness’s studio, one day, a 
charming painting entitled ‘Dawn,’ which some days later | was 
surprised to find had been transformed into a most subtle and 
beautiful representation of Sunset: a mysterious and vague close 
of day was here, which probably fitted more closely the artist’s 
mood than the vaporous conception of early dawn had done. For 
it was the fempPerament and character, so to speak, of an hour 
or a season that Mr. Inness loved to portray, and he did not de- 
pend on length of shadow or color of leaf to accentuate either the 
moment or the period of time. This spirit is far removed from 
that of other painters, who furnish us the actual, but fail some- 
how to touch us. Perhaps it is because these latter give us what 
we already know and care little for, while Inness supplied us with 
something which we instinctively fee/ and cherish as of value. 
He could reveal to us, by hazy atmosphere and tender verdure, 
the slumbering promise of the Spring; by voluminous modeling 
of rich and growing foliage, the fecundity and fulness of mid- 
Summer; by sharp cool skies and almost audible contact of dried 
grasses and brown leaves, the arrested vitality of Autumn; and 
draw for us the shroud of Winter over the stiffened outlines of 
the forms he knew so well in all the phases of their quickened 
life. A thrill of pulse, a delightful sense of isolation born of 
glimpses into the unknown—these emotions form a part of the 
homage paid to genius; and without seeking it, because he was 
himself sincere and loved sincerity, this homage Mr. Inness re- 
ceived. In fact, he was always aiming at a larger suggestive- 
ness and greater breadth, and seemed to catch hints of them 
everywhere; nothing was too slight to render him some service. 
It was at one period his practice to photograph his painting dur- 
ing different stages of the work; for, as he explained to me, the 
photograph would be sure to lose emphasis in parts, gaining it in 
others, and thus suggest a better balance of light and shade than 
he had perhaps given the picture or had thought of in the pre- 
occupation demanded to secure other qualities. Paintings, too, 
by inferior men would interest his alert mind for the Josszbzlities 
he could see in them, and looking at an ordinary production he 
would sometimes wax enthusiastic over what could be made of it 
if only ‘this and that’ were done to it. It must be confessed, 
however, that the ‘this and that,’ though apparent trifles, gener- 
ally involved the reconstruction of the whole, and bridged that 
slight but vital breach between the ridiculous and the sublime. 
This, indeed, seems to be the prerogative of genius—to do the 
right thing easily and without thought of superiority, simply 
because it 1s the thing to be done, and nothing else.” 


‘ 

Mr. Fowler truthfully states that the lesson of Inness’s life- 
work is of special value just at this time, when mere fidelity of 
sight is receiving perhaps more than its rightful share of appro- 
bation and success. We quote further interesting parts of his 
article : 


“In matter of training our best painters leave little to be de- 
sired; they have received advice from great living masters 
abroad, and have not failed to profit by it. Still, in art, as in 
other fields of modern thought, there is an active movement in 
the direction of more subjectivity—a tendency to wrest from 
nature, it may be, those hidden secrets which no perfection of 
mere reproductive skill will avail to reveal. Inness was fully 
aware of this; he felt it deeply. Once, I remember, on his leav- 
ing an exhibition of pictures where several landscapes by a clever 
figure-painter were shown, he exclaimed, ‘It is the shell of a 
landscape, the outside of things, which this artist has painted ;’ 
and his impatience at work of this kind was only a result of a 
strong apprehension of the old truth that ‘fools rush in,’ etc. 
How could it be otherwise with one who tremibled in the presence 
of the various manifestations of nature, feeling that storm-riven 
trees or basking meadows possessed a significance far above and 
beyond that of exterior aspect. In fact, outside of his actual 
studies it is doubtful if Mr. Inness could content himself with 
mere external truth. He seemed to feel with great force how 
petty such satisfactions are. 

“Under his hand the sweep of clouds and mass of solemn wood- 
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land became generic in type, not individual and local in any 
sense. It is the Cosmos, the world, not America, Scotland, or 
France, that he painted—and this feeling made the work massive, 
plastic, and noble; an air of traditional dignity hovers over the 
scene he depicts which somehow removes it at all times from the 
immediate present, and its claim for admiration is made on that 
part of our nature only which is large and thoughful. 

“It may be as well here to remark the fact that this progressive 
man, for he was always that, was perhaps among the earliest to 
apply certain principles of the new school of impressionism to his 
work, in the sense of painting the effect that nature made upon 
the mental rather than the physical retina. This practice is now 
common abroad, where many painters walk the fields with open 
minds as observers—scrutinizers, if you will—but who lay hand 
to brush only in the seclusion of their studios. 
the period when they were 


These have passed 
recording faith 
fully the juxtaposition of tones as nature presented them to the 
physical eye. Much study of this latter kind has been done by all 
these men, Mr. Inness being no exception; but while many did 


‘seeing-machines, ’ 


not go beyond such investigation, our painter left so unimagina- 
ble a path, and left it early. And it is probably owing to this 
fact that public recognition was somewhat long in coming to him.” 


HOW “SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT” 


WAS WRITTEN. 
gees HARRADEN, the author of “Ships that Pass 


in the Night,” one of the novels that have recently been 
read the world over and are still passing from hand to hand, has 
the merit of not taking herself too seriously. Indeed, her un 
feigned modesty and her apparent absence of belief that she has 
put the cap-sheaf on the fiction of the Nineteenth Century give 
special interest to her article in A/cClure’s Magazine, January, 
in which she takes the public into her confidence and tells how 
accidental, how casual, how non-essential to her life was the 
production of the story that thousands of readers have taken to 
be the outcome of deep thought and masterful design. 

It was suggested to her that she should give some account of 
the writing of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” and she has un- 
dertaken to do so in the article referred to; but she does not ap- 
pear to be very deeply interested in reciting the facts about the 
development of her book, and she rather coquettes with her sub- 


ject. First she tells how she found a publisher 


“Tt has never been greatly advertised. 
never seemed to take much 


The English publishers 
interest in it; and if one may be 
allowed to criticize so sacred a personage as a publisher, one 
might almost say that it has succeeded in spite of its publishers. 
From the very beginning it was quite independent of every one 
and everything; it stated life on its own account, and therefore 
regards itself, with justice, as self-made. It was first of all sub 
mitted to a well-known firm of publishers, who decided against 
it. They said that it could not possibly sell; that it was morbid 
and pessimistic from beginning to end; that the attempts at sen- 
timent and pathos rang false; that there was nothing original in 
it. But for all that, if it had been in three volumes, they would 
have published it, as they admired the style and appreciated the 
workmanship—or words somewhat to that effect. 

“At that time I was possessed with the fixed idea that these 
gentlemen were the only publishers in the world; and that failing 
to meet with their approval, all chances of success were everlast- 
ingly cut off from me. So when a friend proposed that I should 
take the book to a young new firm, it seemed a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me whether or not it was submitted to any other court; 
but finally my reasonableness gave way to my most grievous 
disappointment, and the little book went to the young new firm. 
I was staying at the Green Dragon, a wayside inn in Shropshire, 
when I heard that the story was accepted, and would be published 
atonce. I gave this news to the landlady, who took the greatest 
interest in myself and my doings, and she passed it on to two or 
three of the farmers who came in the evenings to smoke their 
long clay pipes and drink the famous Green Dragon ale.” 


About five months later the book was published, and the crit- 


ical reviewers at once gave it prominence, and very soon the 
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author was beset with letters of inquiry concerning the origin of 


her title. Touching this she writes 


“IT myself did not know where to find them [the words of the 
title], 
fellow. 


although | had searched through many editions of Long- 

They had been given to me many years ago, and I sup- 
pose I had borne them unconsciously in my mind all that time; 
and when I came to one of the last chapters of the first part of 


the book, where the melting of the snow had begun, 


gun, and the 


guests of Petershof were speeding each on his own way, each in 
utter disregard of any one else, then those words swept across 
my remembrance, and I called the chapter ‘Ships that Speak 
Each Other in Passing.’ 

“When the book was finished, I could find no title forit. I 
thought of this, and thought of that, and then in despair I took 
my pen and wrote on the outside sheet, ‘Ships that Pass in the 
Night.’ In sending the story to the publishers, I told them that 
I could suggest no other title, but that of course these words 
would not do, only that they would serve for the present, just for 
the sake of calling the book something. The publishers saw no 
objection to the quotation, and therefore the title remained.” 


Miss Harraden says that she gathered much of the material out 


of which her book was built at Petershof, a mountain health- 


“ ” 


resort “probably identified by many people.” She was an in- 
valid, and was only induced to undertake the writing of a story 
She then 


by urgent solicitation of her friends. tells what an 


effort it was to commence work 


“The suggestion that I should go back to my old occupation 
weighed heavily on me, for I was quite out of practice, and out 
of touch; and it seemed im- 
possible to me that I should ~ aa, 
ever manage to set down six 
consecutive words. I felt 
entirely bereft of ideas and 
inclination and enthusiasm ; 
and moreover, my _ hand, 
which for had 
been entirely useless, was | 
still a 
member, 


some time 
troublesome 
fickle and 
But this did 
not fret me so much as the 


very 
often 
uncontrollable. 





bereftness ; it was that which 
made me feel that it was | 
folly to waste the time and 
energy on attempts which 
were foregone failures. I [ | 


should never have gone on 
with my task but for the 
tender solicitude of the friends to whom the 


BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


little book was 


dedicated.” 
Miss Harraden frankly acknowledges that her story came 
mainly as her pen moved, and says 


‘When I began my work again, I had no idea of inventing a 
story about Petershof; but as I bent lazily over the blank sheet 
of paper, memories of the Kurhaus came crowding over me, and, 
much to my own astonishment, the first chapter contrived itself. 
3ut that did not help me greatly, for I could not think what to 
make out of the characters which I had thus casually introduced 
on the scene; but I went on in a dull kind of way, not knowing 
And, 
indeed, it was not until I arrived at the thirteenth chapter that 
I felt I was beginning to take hold of my people and to form some 


from one sentence to another what I was going to say next. 


vague idea of what might possibly be done with them. But for 
all that, it was a very vague idea; and, indeed, the dimness of pur- 
pose pursued me to the last word of the book. The great draw- 
back was that I could not use my hand for more than a quartet 
of an hour or so ata time; andin consequence of this hindrance, 
my work seemed to me hopelessly disconnected, done in such 
snatches, and without the advantage of continuous application. 
But, with the exception of a word here and there, I made no 
alterations, and the pages stand just as I originally wrote them. 
The second chapter in the first part, containing a few details 
about my heroine’s life previous to her departure for Petershof, 
I knew, of 


was written last of all, and gave me some trouble. 
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course, that I should have to account for Bernardine’s existence, 
and refer, however briefly, to her surroundings; but I put this 
off to the end, shirking the difficulty until I was obliged to turn 
and face it. In reading novels I have always felt irritated when 
the author gives a long and detailed account of the back history 
of his characters, and I determined to try and avoid a tediousness 
from which I myself had so often suffered, just at a point, too, 
where my interest had been aroused in the present, and where 
the past seemed an unwelcome intrusion. So I made my second 
chapter as short as possible, and felt more than thankful that 
Bernardine had only one relation. In real life, as is well known, 
too many relatives are apt to be a nuisance, and difficult of man- 
agement, but I have always thought that in a book they must be 
even worse. Crowded together in one little volume, what could 
any one do with them, and what could they do with themselves 
in such close quarters ? 

“With regard to the allegory of the Traveler and the Temple 
of Knowledge, I wrote it for the purpose of avoiding a long and 
delicate analysis of Bernardine’s condition of mind when she dis- 
covered that she had taken a long journey in vain. It seemed to 
me to present the situation, and without need of any comment. 

“There was a chapter called ‘Self-Cheatings: A Chapter which 
has Crept in Unawares;’ and it followed ‘The One Great Sacri- 
fice.” As far as I recollect, it was a reverie of the Disagreeable 
Man, and it might, perhaps, have been interesting to some of the 
many friends who have taken so kindly to him; but for some 
reason or other I decided not to use it. 

“The ending of the story has been much criticized, and Ber- 
nardine’s unexpected death favorably and unfavorably com- 
mented upon. I felt at the time that she had to die, and that it 
was in keeping with the irony of life that she, the stronger of the 
two, should be suddenly swept away. I felt, too, that she would 
never have got back to any real touch with life, and I was not 
sorry that she should be at rest. Ido not at all claim that my 
own ending was the best or the most artistic; but of the many 
suggestions which have been made on the subject, I have not 
found one which would have helped me out satisfactorily. I can 
only say about my own ending, that it came so, whether for bet- 
ter or for worse. .. . 

“As I had no definite idea of what I intended to do with my 
characters, notes would not have been of any use to me; but as 
the book grew, and my confidence with it, I remember putting 
down on paper the headings of some of the conversations which 
afterward took place between Bernardine and Robert Allitsen. 
For instance, I put down: ‘The loneliness of most of us.’ ‘Death 
and our bereftness.’ ‘Our unreasonable desire for uninterrupted 
happiness,’ and so on; and then, as the opportunity presented 
itself, I wove these detached thoughts into the story, just where 
they happened to fit in best; or, rather, I should say, they ar- 
ranged themselves according to their fancy.” 


In conclusion Miss Harraden cheerfully gossips about the many 
curious letters that have reached her from all sorts and conditions 
of men and women—from grave scholars and professors; from 
hurried business men who seldom pause to read a book; from 
people of rare culture, and people without any culture; from gay 
women and from tired workers; from the happy and the miser- 


able; from ministers of every denomination. She says: 


“One letter from a lover of dogs interested me. He asked 
what had become of the Disagreeable Man’s dog, which was 
never mentioned after Bernardine appeared on the scene. It is 
true that I had completely forgotten him. The funniest note of 
all came a few days ago. It was from a lady, saying that I had 
done a great deal for her by my book, and now she wanted to 
benefit me. She gave me the name of an electric battery, pecu- 
liarly helpful in cases of writer's cramp, and she asked me to 
order it through her, as it was the means of bringing her in a 
small percentage.” 


HERE isa Japanese student’s idea of an English love-poem, from a uni- 
versity magazine in Tokio: 
“The purest flame, the hottest heat, 
Is woman’s power over Earth, 


Which mighty black and pale down beat, 
And made the Eden, place of birth. 


“Of what? Of what? Canst thou tell me? 
A birth of noble high value— 
The station he designed for thee— 
Of woman, mother, social glue.” 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


HRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI, after Mrs. Brown. 
ing the foremost English poetess, died in London, the place 
of her birth, on Saturday, December 29. She was born on the 
sth of December, 1830,and was the daughter of Gabriele Rossettji— 
the Italian patriot, poet, and commentator of Dante—and Frances 
Polidori, his wife. She was the sister of Dante Gabriel, Wi). 
liam Michael, and Maria Francesca Rossetti, and possessed the 
poetic instinct and power of expression of her first-named brother, 
Christina was associated with Dante Gabriel, Holman Hunt, John 
Millais and others, 1847-49, in the “ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” 
which had in view a return to the truth and sincerity which dis- 
tinguished the style of the Italian painters before Raphael. Her 
poems were strongly influenced by the pre-Raphaelite principles 
and were marked by the peculiar color and imagery which char- 
acterized her illustrious brother’s verse. They were also 
frequently made somber by the shadows of deep melancholy that 
interpenetrated all of her brother's work, whether poetry or 
painting. Nevertheless she invariably manifested a happy 
faith in God and the life immortal. The following sonnet re- 
veals the purity of her spirit: 
IF ONLY. 
If I might only love my God and die! 
But now He bids me love Him and live on, 
Now when the bloom of all my life is gone, 
The pleasant half of life has quite gone by. 
My tree of hope is lopped that spread so high, 
And I forget how Summer glowed and shone, 
While Autumn grips me with its fingers wan, 
And frets me with its fitful windy sigh. 
When Autumn passes then must Winter numb, 
And Winter may not pass a weary while, 
But when it passes Spring shall flower again: 
And in that Spring who weepeth now shall smile, 


Yea, they shall wax who now are on the wane, 
Yea, they shall sing for love when Christ shall come. 


The Philadelphia Times says of Miss Rossetti: 


‘“‘As she advanced in life the religious sentiment of her art 
deepened, and no one of our century has written poetry more 
profoundly and truly devotional, with a deep and trusting faith 
that, while full of lofty imagination, is entirely simple and sin- 
cere. In this, also, she recalls the devotion of the early Italian 
art. There is a well-known portrait of her by Dante Gabriel in 
which she looks like one of Giotto’s saints, and it is some such 
character that her verse recalls, though one that was always re- 
sponsive to the beauty and the joy of healthy English life.” 

The melancholy shadow was not, however, always present 
with Christina Rossetti. At times she sang blithely ana free of 
all soul-depression, as in the following lyric: 

4 BIRTHDAY. 

My heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a watered shoot; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 

Whose bows are bent with thick-set fruit; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 

That paddles in a halcyon sea; 
My heart is gladder than ail these 

Because my love is come to me. 
Raise me a dais of silk and down; 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 

And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves, and silver fleur-de-lys; 
Because the birthday of my life 

Is come, my love is come to me. 


Since the death of Dante Gabriel, Miss Rossetti has written 
very little. Her later writing was chiefly for children, but it 
lacks the salubrious atmosphere necessary for youth. 

The Evening Transcript, Boston, says: 

“Tn all that wonderful period, beginning when her brothers as 
boys of twenty first began their long leadership of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement in the arts, Christina Rossetti stands out 
as an inspiring figure in the group with her sister Maria, with 
Lucy Madox Brown the painter, who became Mrs. W. M. 
Rossetti, and with the beautiful Miss Siddall, who for two years 
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was the bride of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, to whom were written 
‘the ineffably precious sonnets, ’ 


The House of Life.’ Buried in 
the coffin of his love, as all the world knows, the manuscript of 
the poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti was afterward rescued for 
immortality in our literature by friends who persuaded him to 
change the resolution made in his first grief. It was this sister 
Christina who stood closest to him in the wretched attack upon 
the purity and nobility of his work which caused Dante Rossetti 
to cut out portions of his published work for later editions.” 


Christina Rossetti’s first published volume was ‘Goblin Market 
and Other Poems,” issued in 1862, and this was followed by “The 
Prince’s Progress and other Poems,” “‘Short Stories in Prose,” 
“Sing-Song, a Nursery Rhyme Book,” “Speaking Likenesses,” 


» 6g “ 


“Annus Domini, Seek and Find,” “Called to be Saints,” “A 


Pageant,” “Letter and Spirit,” and ‘Time Flies 


HENRY JAMES AT THE BAR OF CRITICISM. 


( ‘ONCEDING that Henry James “has a certain vogue and 

market when he writes anzemic tales,” and remarking that 
it is “a pity that he should tempt fortune by the production of 
structureless plays,” 


The Saturday Review, Wondon, proceeds 


to critically examine two new plays by Mr. James—“ The Album” 


and “The Reprobate.” To 
the foregoing remarks the 
critical editor adds: “The 
gods will scarcely permit a 


man to succeed by his lack 
of strength in two entirely 
different ways.” 

After characterizing Mr. 


James as “a fish out of 


water,” the reviewer says 
of his plays 


They wind wearily on in 
page after page of the flab- 
biest dialogue, with never a 
story to tell, a situation to 
lead up to, or a character 
to develop. In ‘The AlI- 
bum’ an impossible Baronet 
cheats an impossible artist 





HENRY JAMES. 
hotograph by Elliott & Fry, Lon- 
don, Eng ) 


out of his inheritance by concealizig from the dying testator the 
fact that the artist is alive. But the Baronet is so plagued by a 
set of impossible women that he actually makes over the four 
thousand a year to the artist. That is all the simple plot. No- 
body behaves even distantly like a human being; no faintest ap- 
proach to credibility breaks through the 200 pages; its action is 
about as swift as if it were one of Mr. James’s own novels. Yet 
we might pardon these trifling drawbacks but for one thing—we 
are not amused. One drearily recalls the story of the man in the 
pit, at the first representation of ‘The School for Scandal,’ who 
wished those people on the stage would stop talking and let the 
play get on. What would the poor fellow do or say if he had to 
witness ‘The Reprobate’ or ‘The Album’? 
hope. 


Go to sleep, let us 


“We cannot, however, imagine such a sad thing as the per- 
formance of the latter play, though we gather from Mr. James— 
unless we misapprehend his insinuating sentences—that provin- 
cial society has suffered from it. ‘The Reprobate,’ however, 
might make quite a respectable twenty-minutes curtain-raiser, if 
it were well acted and about nine tenths of it cut away. The 
notion of a young man being obliged to obey his guardian and 
his mamma as if he were a child of twelve is not strikingly novel, 
but his breaking out can always be made amusing if treated ina 
proper spirit of farce. Of course, Mr. James cannot descend to 
being funny, but an actor might do something with it. The 
scene in which the young ‘reprobate’s’ stepfather is only saved 
from detection in his evil courses by a chance that fathers the 
package of compromising letters upon the wild youth is really 
mirthful: we always have liked that dodge whenever we have 
seen it briskly played. 

“Nobody can blame Mr. James for trying his hand at play 
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writing, or do anything but pity him for failing. Still, Mr. 
James ought to have contented himself with his former volume 
of futilities, if nothing short of publication would satisfy him. 
To issue a play to the reading public is, in itself, to court criti- 
cism of it as literature. A very good stage play may be very 
poor twaddle to read, and vice versa, but Mr. James must surely 
know enough about books to realize that this volume has no sign 
of literary skill or creative power within its covers. Indeed, 
critics less humane than we might not unnaturally feel inclined 
to deal roughly with when they see that their le- 
niency to his first dramatic efforts have been so little appreciated 
by the author. 


Mr. James, 


But we should be sorry to ‘break a butterfly 
upon the wheel ;’ besides, we are a little cheered in considering 
these ‘plays’ at the thought that the time spent over them by Mr. 
Henry James might have been devoted to the writing of stories 
about nothing in extreme detail and elaborately tortured English, 
and that it might then have been our painful duty to read them.” 


Ideas Require Time to Ripen.— /7%e .Vaszon calls the attention 
of young and novelists to the intervals which 
elapsed between “Peter Ibbetson” and “ Trilby ;” between “The 
Manxman” and “The Scapegoat ;” between “ David Grieve” and 
“Marcella;” between ‘Lord Ormont” and the next preceding 
novel of Meredith's. 
novels-a-year and 


aspiring have 


“There is nothing,” it says, “of the four- 
apparent in such slow 
It really looks, in fact, as if these wri- 
ters were something other than improvisers—as if they required 


any body-can-do-it 
methods of production. 


time for their ideas to ripen and their conceptions to become vivid 
Another thing in these books that ought to be a 
useful hint to the writers of 
which they present. 


and consistent. 
novels is the broad and full canvas 
Their interest does not turn on two or three 
characters, wire-drawn to the vanishing point, but resides in the 
generous amplitude of the life they picture. They do not try to 
float themselves on a new trick of dialect, or on personal eccen- 
tricities, or any of the other little happy thoughts which it seems 
to be the sole function of so many makers of novels to ‘dash 
down’ and turn into a book.” 


NOTES. 


“THE reader of ‘The Golden House’ 
superiority over most of the novels 
day. 


will early recognize its great 
even those with a ‘ purpose ’—of the 
Mr. Warner sees life first of all as it is, and he does not obtrude nar- 
row moralizings into his engaging narrative. But his observation is keen, 
his occasional comment searching, and his esteem for the things which truly 
edify—in preference to the shallow and heartless and conscienceless life of 
he idle rich Too many such voices on the side of the 
genuine humanities there cannot be This book 
is an achievement in the world of art and the world of moral excellence, 
for which Mr. Warner deserves the profound thanks of his countrymen.” 
The Literary World, Boston 


‘“*T WISH,” says The Onlooker in Zown Jofics, ‘some one would interpret 
the covers of the Christmas periodicals fer me. The design for ‘Harper’s 
Magazine’ lination with Christian corrections; 
a neat patch of red kitchen oilcloth with a yellow 
hole in the centre, and the ‘Bazar’ has a Chinese girl with incandescent 
hair contemplating an area of colored sausages projected upon an inflamed 
grove of Noah’s Ark trees. 
what it is.’ 


t 1s contagious. 


in this materialistic age 


seems to show a Pagan 
*‘Scribner’s’ exhibits 


I suppose there is some meaning; I wonder 


MR. GLADSTONE has in the press a new work on which he has been en- 
gaged for many years. It consists of a concordance of the Prayer-Book 
version of the Psalms, together with a subdivision of the Psalms under 
their various headings, and other information of a similar kind. The Psalter 
with these addenda will be printed in a small pocket-volume, and published 
early by Mr. Murray 

M. OLLIVIER BEAUREGARD, the eminent Egyptologist, threatens to pub- 
lish selections from the jokes of the ancient empire of the Nile 
tective Association of 


The Pro- 
Modern Humorists, jestingly remarks 7he Elmira 
Gazette, should file a protest.. What better right has he to expose the age 
of a modern joke than to publish the birth record of a pretty woman? 

MR. KIDD’s * Social Evolution” has gone through so many editions that 
the original plates are worn out. A new edition has therefore been printed 
from new type, and the 





shape of the volume has been somewhat changed. 
It may not be generally known that Mr. Kidd is the Superintendent of 
Death-Duty Statistics at Somerset House, London. 


“I'M going to call my baby Charles,”’ 
cause he is such a dear little lamb.’ 


said the author, ** after Lamb, be- 
**Oh, 'dcall him William Dean,”’ 
—Western Advance. 


said 


the friend, ‘*he Howells so much.’ 


FROM Italy and France comes the news that Verdi will give his fortune, 
amountirg to 10,000,000 francs, to an institution which is to be founded with 
a view to care for invalid musicians and singers. 

“THE MANXMAN " has broken the record for this year in England 
sale of the book in one month amounted to 


The 
25,000 copies. This has never 


been equaled by any novel since “ Lothair.” 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, . - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


EFFECTS OF HEAT AND COLD ON 
MICROBES. 


A STOCK argument of the upholders of the doctrine of spon- 

taneous generation used to be that as boiling water kills 
all forms of life, it therefore follows that if living forms appear 
in fluids which have been boiled in flasks, and afterward hermet- 
ically sealed, they must have arisen spontaneously from dead 
matter. That they do so appear is a matter of experience. 
Hence, if we accept the premises, spontaneous generation is 
proved. But, unfortunately for the theory, the premises are in- 
correct— boiling water does not kill all forms of life. The whole 
history of the theory shows how important it is for us, in our 
reasoning on this and similar subjects, to understand thoroughly 
the effect of temperature on the lower forms of life. The subject 
is eminently practical, for since it has now been satisfactorily 
proved that many diseases—typhoid fever and tuberculosis among 
the number—are caused by microbes, it is well for us clearly to 
understand that these complaints cannot arise spontaneously, but 
appear to be always produced by the action of already existing 
germs. The present state of knowledge regarding the effect of 
temperature on such germs is summed up by Laurence Irwell in 
The New Science Review, October-December, in an article of 
which we give the most interesting part below: 


“If a piece of hay be steeped in water, and examined with the 
microscope after a few hours, countless swarms of microbes are 
seen. Where do they come from, was the question asked? This 
was answered by Mr. Kent, who detected upon newly-moistened 
hay coatings of extremely minute capsules, or spores, one-twenty- 
thousandth part of an inch in size, which were seen to increase 
and ultimately to develop into microbes. Mr. Dallinger went a 
step further; he showed that these spores were the product, not 
of the decomposition of the hay, but of living progenitors. With 
a wonderful amount of patience, he watched one particular adult 
animalcule in all its wanderings, until it grew quiescent, enca- 
sing itself, and at last breaking up its entire body into minute 
particles or spores. These spores being distributed into the sur- 
rounding fluid, were observed eventually to reach a condition 
identical with that of the deceased parent. 

“Mr. Kent showed that the liquid squeezed from dew-laden 
grass, when inspected under the microscope, swarmed with 
minute forms of life inan activecondition. Where did they come 
from? Yesterday they were absent, for the grass was dry; and it 
is only in moisture that the adult microbes of most species display 
activity. Whenever the heat of the sun dries the grass, some of 
them become encysted, and their animation is suspended until 
the rain, or the dew, causes them to renew their activity. But it 
is to the spores—which, owing to the extraordinary fertility and 
rapid maturity of micro-organisms, are always being produced 
where the adults are—we must look for the perpetuation of the 
species after periods of prolonged drought. These spores, like 
the seeds of plants, resist the dry weather and cling to the grass, 
thus showing us how it is possible for enormous numbers of 
micro-organisms to be obtained from infusions of hay. 

“Hay is not, of course, the only residence of microbes, nor is 
it by any means the only resting-place of the spores; the air is 
full of them, being well supplied, by means of the wind, from 
withered vegetation and dried-up swamps; these spores being 
ready to settle in any damp place and develop into full activity.” 


Though many of these spores resist an attempt to destroy them 
by simple boiling, Professor Tyndall has shown how to prepare 
a “sterilized” fluid; that is, one free from all vital spores. To 
quote Mr. Irwell further : 


“The process is as follows: Boil the water for a short time; 
that kills the majority of the adult germs; then place the vessel 
containing the liquid in a warm temperature for twelve hours, 
when a large number of the spores will have approached develop- 
ment. Boil the water again, and these will be killed. When this 
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process has been repeated about half a dozen times, the last 
spore will have matured sitfficiently to be killed by boiling, and 
no spore during the intervals of boiling will have advanced 
enough to reach the reproductive stage. How long spores can 
retain their vitality in a dried condition is not known, but they 
undoubtedly can do so for years. Adult microbes are very fre- 
quently destroyed by the simple process of boiling; and while 
that process may render the bacilli of typhoid fever innocuous, it 
will not prevent the growth of the spores in the water, nor will it 
remove the poisonous alkaloids already generated by the bacilli, 
Whenever water of doubtful purity is intended for drinking pur- 
poses, it should be boiled for not less than half an hour. If that 
be done, a moderate degree of protection against typhoid fever 
will be insured. Absolute safety can only be obtained by boiling 
the water for at least two hours, and by filtration afterward 
through some scientifically-made filter. I doubt whether the 
latter precautions are practicable in most private residences. 

“The question of the power of resistance of microbes to cold 
now presents itself. 

“Dr. McKendrick, of Glasgow, Scotland, wanted to ascertain 
whether prolonged exposure tocold of putrescible substances in a 
hermetically sealed bottle would cause death to the microbes. 
Putrefactive fermentation only takes place in the presence of 
germs, and as the atmosphere is full of them, the liability of cer- 
tain substances to putrefaction need cause no surprise. It is 
well known that many kinds of food, meat for instance, can be 
kept from putrefying by the process of freezing. Does this de- 
stroy the germs of decomposition, or does it merely cause them 
to lose their vitality so long as they are in the frozen state?” 

The experimental answer to this question is that, in many 
cases at any rate, the germs are rendered dormant, not killed, by 
the cold. After various experiments had shown this, the follow- 
ing was resorted to as a “clincher” : 


“Putrefying fluids full of them [the microbes] were exposed to 
—120° for a hundred consecutive hours. The thawed fluid was 
examined under the microscope, and the organisms were found 
to be motionless. When examined again, after the liquid had 
stood in a warm temperature, it was found to be swarming with 
microbes in a vigorous state of activity. 

“As experiments had shown that repeated boilings sterilized a 
fluid, it was considered possible that continued freezing and 
thawing might have the same result. But this is not the case; 
it is not possible to destroy the various crops of spores by any 
amount of freezing, consequently the greatest caution should be 
observed in the use of natural ice for cooling food, or drinking 
water; it is not safe to allow such ice to come into contact with 
anything that is to be eaten or drunk. As artificially manufac- 
tured ice, made from distilled water, is not always procurable, 
natural ice should only be used ow/szde the pitcher containing the 
drinking-water, and should under no circumstances touch the 
food. The only exception to this rule is when conclusive proof 
exists that the body of water from which the ice is taken is not 
contaminated by sewage. 

“The whole of this evidence, then, goes to show that the spores 
of micro-organisms preserve their vitality from —120° F. up to 
300° F., the former temperature being far below anything expe- 
rienced in the Arctic regions; and also that they may be dried 
up and quite inactive for years, and yet resume their vitality 
under favorable conditions. 

“Although the specific germs of small-pox, cholera, and many 
other diseases are not yet positively known, very little doubt 
exists that these maladies are caused by living organisms. While 
it is unquestionably true that when the human system is in a 
strong condition it will resist the attacks of microbes, yet too 
much care in obtaining fresh and clean food, as well as pure milk 
and water, cannot be taken.” 


THE reputation of Leadville as a silver-mining camp now seems in a fair 
way to be eclipsed by the development of its gold deposits. The extraor- 
dinary showing made on the Little Johnny gold property had attracted 
much attention, but it has been believed by many that the claim was sim- 
ply a pocket which was not likely to show any extension beyond narrow 
limits. Now, however, the Leadville correspondent of 7he Engineering 
and Mining Journal reports a most important discovery of gold ore in the 
‘Triumph shaft, on a claim adjoining the Little Johnny on the south. The 
ore is similar to that of the latter claim, but it is still uncertain whether the 
new find is a continuation of the older one, or a separate deposit. In any 


event the discovery is an important one and will greatly stimulate explora- 
tion. 
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CHEMICAL POWERS OF MINUTE SEA- 
CREATURES. 


aroma of geology know that many of the great rock- 
masses of the Earth are made up of the calcareous or sil- 
icious skeletons of myriads of microscopic organisms; but not all 
realize the nature of the powers that must be exercised by these 
organisms in forming such skeletons. The quantity of lime and 
silica in sea-water is very minute, and to concentrate it thus im- 
plies the possession of almost miraculous chemical powers. 
These powers in this instance, and in others still more wonder- 
ful, are described in the light of the most recent discoveries by 
C. Marsillon in an article which we translate from Cosmos, Paris, 
December 1: 


“From the geological point of view, the chemical action of 
marine organisms which is at work continuously for centuries 
finally acquires considerable importance. ‘The labors of Darwin 
have shown the role constantly played by infinitely small causes 
in the daily transformations that the Earth’s crust is undergoing. 
His celebrated work on earthworms tells us that the soil of a 
region is transformed little by little by these annelids, which feed 
on the Earth and modify its nature by causing it to pass through 
their bodies. The intestine of every worm performs the functions 
of a mill, in which the mineral matter of the soil is pulverized 
and intimately mixed with organic material. Again, the acids 
and other substances secreted by the organism of this little crea- 
ture act chemically on this diluted mixture, which, finally ex- 
creted, has great influence on the fertility of the soil. 

“Researches made during past years with the aim of determin- 
ing the nature of the ocean bottom, and the chemical phenomena 
that take place there, have abundantly shown that there also, as 
at the surface of the ground, a continual action takes place, as 
surprising as that which we have just described. In fact, all 
known chemical substances are present in solution in sea- water. 
The rivers, which continually dissolve mineral matter out of the 
soil, carry it to the sea, so that this enormous mass of water con- 
tains all the elementary bodiesin chemical combination. In spite 
of the precision and delicacy of their analyses, chemists can never 
determine absolutely the exact proportions in which these ele- 
ments are present; they can merely indicate their presence as 
‘traces’ especially in the case of the very rare elementary sub- 
stances. Except for the chlorates and sulfates, which are easily 
obtained by evaporation, spectrum analysis alone shows us the 
existence of these elements in sea-water. 

“In many circumstances it has been shown that the sheets of 
copper on ships become covered with a layer of silver from the 
water of the sea, deposited there by electro-chemical action ; and 
nevertheless all our minutest methods of analysis have not yet 
been able to detect this metal in the waters of the ocean. Iodin, 
found in such abundance in the ashes of marine plants, reveals 
itself to analysis only in traces. These organisms, then, must 
have the power to extract and concentrate it from the mass of 
water in which it exists in such dilute form. Many chemical ele- 
ments exist in the water in very minute quantities; that at the 
bottom of the sea, for example, contains carbonate of lime only 
in the proportion of one to ten thousand. 

“This does not prevent plants and living organisms, such as 
the Foraminifera, the corals, echinoderms, mollusks, etc., from 
finding in this small proportion what is necessary to their con- 
stitution and to their existence. Atthe death of these organisms, 
the mineral matter accumulates and ends by forming great rocky 
masses. In all parts of the ocean there live, multiply, and die 
myriads of calcareous organisms that fall continually in showers 
to the bed of the sea. The calcareous rocks that on the Earth 
attain often great thickness and cover thousands of square miles, 
have this origin. 

“The researches of Forchammer have established that silica 
exists in the water of the sea, though in much smailer quantities 
even than carbonate of lime. This savant estimates it at about 
one part in one hundred thousand. Nevertheless the plants 
known as diatoms and the animalcules belonging to the genus 
Radiolaria extract from the water the silica necessary to the for- 
mation of their skeletons, which, at their death, form enormous 
masses of silicious rock. Phosphate of lime is also as rare in the 
ocean as silica, but this does not prevent it from forming the 
major part of the bones of fish and the shells of crustaceans; 
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besides, important deposits of this substance have been found in 
many parts of the ocean’s bottom, having accumulated there at 
the death of these creatures. Finally the salts of iron, though 
their presence has been proved in the waters of the sea, of rivers, 
and of lakes, exist there only in infinitesimal quantities; never- 
theless, chemical analysis shows their presence in the remains of 
certain organisms. 

“Nearly all slimes in the depths of the ocean have a character- 
istic blue color; Buchanan has shown that this color is due to the 
presence of iron pyrites in a state of minute division. As is 
known, this same coloration is found in plastic clays and in the 
calcareous or sandy deposits of the Earth’s crust. Ebelmen and 
Church have proved that these substances are colored by iron 
pyrites disseminated throughout their mass. Now the labors of 
Buchanan furnish absolute proof that the existence of iron pyrites 
in the slimes of the ocean depths is occasioned by the presence of 
innumerable marine worms which cause this fine slime to pass 
through their bodies, where it is subjected continually to chemi- 
cal action. The sulfur of the sulfates dissolved in the water sep- 
arates, and then uniting with the hydrogen forms sulfuretted 
hydrogen, while the iron, set at liberty, unites with this com- 
pound and forms pyrites. 

“In other parts of the ocean, as the eastern coast of South 
America, these salts of iron give to the mud a red coloration, 
sometimes a deep chocolate. This is seen at extreme depths, 
surpassing 3,000 to 4,000 fathoms. If the chemical composition 
of these salts differs from that of the preceding, there exist none 
the less in these abysses, despite the enormous pressure and the 
total absence of light, organisms that live, and carry on chemical 
action. » 

“Often, in these red slimes, appear curious crystalline masses 
called ‘zeoliths ;’ it is known that these are due to the constant 
action of the water on the silicates composing volcanic rocks. 
Daubrée has demonstrated that these minerals, of which traces 
are found in ancient lavas subjected during a long period of cen- 
turies to the action of water, are formed continually in our own 
times by the action of more or less warm water on the faces of 
the bricks composing the aqueducts built by the Romans at 
Plombiéres and in various other localities. 

“Of all the deposits that form in the depths of the ocean the 
most singular and the most curious are the irregular nodules 
varying from the size of a small pea to that of an orange, and 
composed of hydrated oxids of manganese and iron. Although 
they are very variable in their composition, it is possible, never- 
theless, to establish the proportions in which their constituent 
elements occur. They contain 25 per cent. of binoxid of man- 
ganese, 15 of peroxid of iron, 30 of water, besides divers silicates, 
and 30 percent. of various substances, among which careful anal- 
ysis has shown the existence of thallium, molybdenum, tellurium, 
vanadium, nickel, lithium, cobalt, barium, strontium, tin, cop- 
per, and lead. The origin of these associations of diverse and 
rare substances has not yet found any plausible explanation. 
We find ourselves face to face with a problem which is still very 
difficult of solution. 

“How have such minute quantities of manganese as those that 
have been shown in the composition of rocks and that do not ex- 
ceed the twentieth part of those of iron, come to form concretions 
in which this substance predominates? The soundings made by 
Murray and Buchanan on the west coast of Scotland have shown 
that these nodules are found especially in the marine slimes 
where pyrite and other compounds of iron exist. If we admit an 
organic origin for the iron, we should admit equally that the 
manganese and the various elements that accompany it must 
have a similar origin. These slimes accumulate slowly after 
having passed through the bodies of worms or other organisms 
an infinity of times. At each passage a little manganese and iron 
is added, and in the course of ages these oxids, becoming more 
and more concentrated, form 
nodules. 

“Recent obervations have shown, too, that marine plants living 
and growing in salt water have a great influence in the separation 
of carbonate of lime from the waters of the ocean. The eminent 
German botanist Cohn has shown that the agents really effective 
in freeing the carbonic acid that keeps in solution the mineral 
matter, are minute plants, around which are deposited those sub- 
stances that the water, deprived of carbonic acid, can no longer 
dissolve. He shows, moreover, that these same plants have had 
much to do with the formation of the deposits at Carlsbad, and 
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that they can live at very high temperatures. Their existence, 
in fact, has been discovered in the hot springs of the Yellowstone 
National Park. The mention of the deposits at Carlsbad calls to 
mind the closely-associated question of the origin of the calcare- 
ous stones called ‘voliths,’ whose presence has been shown in the 
terrestrial crust, both of old and of recent formation. 

“Several years ago M. Henry de la Béche showed that the lime- 
stones Of Portland, Bath, and Kelton contain grains of ooliths ; 
these facts have been confirmed by Nelson, Sorby, and other 
scientists. 

““Wethered has also proved that the limestone of various epochs 
is composed in great part of organisms consisting of twisted 
tubes, simple or branched, which have been given the names of 
girvanella, micheldeanéa, etc. ; these organisms are plants secre- 
ting calcareous matter in their cellules; they thus form at their 
death calcareous agglomerations that make up rocks. But while 
certain plants participate by their constant action in the forma- 
tion of these rocks, others, on the contrary, have a diametrically 
opposed action. They dissolve and destroy the calcareous ele- 
ments. By his researches, Duncan showed to scientists this curi- 
ous fact, that fossil corals are often found perforated by minute 
tubes. Heconcluded from this that they had vegetable parasites. 
Schlocking, in his theory. concerning the dissociation of alkaline- 
earthy bicarbonates, maintained the opposite, though more in 
appearance than in reality. 

“Finally, E. Bornet has recently confirmed the facts stated by 
Wethered, by demonstrating how abundant these organisms are 
and what astonishing proofs they give of their activity. At the 
same time, he showed the great variety of genera and species of 
these perforating plants, which differ among themselves in the 
form and disposition of their tubes ; furthermore, he has revealed 
the life,. habits, and mode of reproduction of these singular 
marine plants. To sum up, all the observations made during 
recent years on the deposits that cover the bottom of the ocean 
lead to this conclusion: Wherever substances are found in solu- 
tion in sea-water they can be extracted thence only by the won- 
derfui action of living organisms.” 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS FOR HORSES’ 
HARNESS. 


N Berlin, Germany, according to The Electrical Review, New 
York, December 26, the use of incandescent lamps attached 
to vehicles and the horses drawing them is said to be now so 
common as to excite no remark. An adaptation of the incandes- 
cent lamp for the latter purpose is 
shown in the illustration herewith. 
The lamp is enclosed in a silvered re- 
flector, and is fed from a small battery 
of accumulators carried on the vehicle. 
The wires are enclosed in small gutta- 
percha tubes sewn to the harness and 
made exceedingly flexible. The bat- 
tery consists of four or six plates, hav- 
ing acapacity of twenty ampere-hours. 
It is conveniently carried under the 
coachman’s seat. The illustration shows only one of the numer- 
ous adaptations of the electric light for this purpose ; others may 
easily be imagined. 








Why is Viper’s Blood Poisonous?—The recently discovered 
fact that the blood of certain venomous serpents has some of the 
poisonous properties of their venom has been noticed in Tur 
Dicest. According toreports of the French Academy of Sciences 
in La Nature, Paris, December 1, Messrs. Phisalix and Bertrand 
have been endeavoring to discover whether the poisonous princi- 
ple is secreted from the blood by the poison-glands or absorbed 
by the blood from them; in other words, whether the origin of 
the poison is in the blood or in the glands. By removing the 
poison-glands and showing that the blood then loses its poison- 
ous qualities, they have shown that the latter is the true state of 
the case. 
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DESTRUCTION OF PLUMBING BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


PRO” time to time we have noticed in these pages the effects 

of the currents employed on the trolley-roads upon the 
plumbing in the vicinity. The salts of the soil are electrolyzed 
or chemically decomposed into their constituents, and the acids 
thus set free attack any metal that serves as a positive electrode, 
with destructive results. We quote an editorial from 7%e Sanz- 
tary Plumber, New York, December 15, which gives further in- 


teresting information on the subject : 


“We showed therein [in a previous number] how the plumber’s 
business is very seriously affected by the destruction of pipes 
underground from the presence of electricity, and how the trolley- 
lines, which of late have been erected all over the country, are 
directly responsible for a large amount of the destructive work in 
this direction which is in progress. It would seem that the 
plumbing trade in Newark, N. J., is at present more or less 
worked up over the destruction of pipes caused by electrolysis. 

Recently a number of excavations have been made under 
the direction of Harold P. Brown, the city’s electrical expert, for 
the purpose of examination of the buried service-pipes, all of 
which tend to confirm the impression that almost everywhere 
along the trolley-lines the ravages of electrolysis are extremely 
severe. Many samples of pipe which have been perforated are 
in possession of the Board, and anumber of complaints have been 
entered by citizens against the trolley-lines. It stands plumbers 
in hand to become thoroughly acquainted with electrical action 
under the conditions named, because of the important influence 
that this destructive action has upon theirwork Defective pipes 
must of necessity be replaced. 

“Some remarks recently made by Mr. Brown, the electrical 
expert referred to above, covering suggestions of methods for 
stopping electrolysis, may be of interest in this connection. Mr. 
Brown is reported to have spoken as follows: ‘Feed-wires of 
heavy copper are run from the power-house to the points upon 
the gas and water pipes which show the highest positive polarity. 
The wires are connected to the pipes by means of a plastic me- 
tallic alloy, which forms a perfect contact between the iron of 
the pipe and the copper of the wire. This alloy will not corrode 
or oxidize even in the presence of an acid, and water has noeffect 
upon it. The other ends of the feeder wires at the power-house 
are connected to the negative pole of one or more dynamos, 
whose positive poles are connected to the trolley-wire along with 
the other dynamos, but which, unlike the others, have no connec- 
tion whatever with the rails. These dynamosare then run at ten 
or fifteen volts higher pressure than the others. The effect of 
this is to overcome the previous positive polarity of the pipes and 
make them more negative than the rails or than the earth, and 
thus any further danger of electrolysis of the pipes is prevented.” 


Movements of the Water in Wells.—‘ Messrs. Ricco and Arci- 
diacono,” says Cosmos, Paris, December 1, “have been observing 
during the past three years, at the Observatory of Catania 
[Sicily], the variations of level of the water in a well, and pub- 
lished their results in the monthly bulletin of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of that place on June to last. They classify the 
movements into progressive annual movements and accidental 
movements, and occupy themselves especially with the latter, 
which they subdivide into meteoric and geodynamic. These lat- 
ter consist of feeble but marked changes of level, generally by 
lowering of the surface, corresponding to various movements of 
the ground. Shortly before the eruption of Etna in 1892, and 
during several months afterward, the oscillations of level were 
extremely irregular. Of 39 earthquakes, 21 caused sudden 
changes in the height of the water during 24 hours; 15 less 
marked oscillations also corresponded to notable oscillations of 
the tronometer. Professor King, in the United States, has made 
observations of the same nature in Wisconsin. There the oscil- 
lations were due, not to natural movements of the ground but to 
its disturbance by heavily loaded trains passing within about 50 
yards of the well. Under these circumstances the water rose in- 
variably, sometimes by a quarter of a centimeter [about one- 
tenth of an inch], but it resumed its former level after a few 
seconds. 
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"PUMPING COAL THROUGH PIPES. 


HE scheme for transporting coal by pulverizing it, mixing it 
with water, and then pumping the mixture through pipes, 
afterward allowing the coal-dust to settle, which was recently 
noticed in Tue Dicest, is criticized by 7he //ectriczan, London, 


which has the following to say on the subject 


“No doubt muddy water can be pumped through a pipe; there 
is nothing original in that; no doubt a 4-inch pipe will transmit 
320 tons of this ruined coal per diem ; nor can there be any deny 
ing that the grit can be ultimately separated from the water with 
out appreciable loss in the tailings; but where the doubt does 
come in—if there is not absolute certainty to the contrary—is 
that the fuel will be worth anything more than the poorest and 
dampest smudge after it has been strained or allowed to settle in 
tanks. Of course, it would be possible to make block fuel, first 
of all evaporating out the abundant moisture—but no! the whole 
thing must be some one’s huge joke.” 


In reply the editor of /lectric7ty, New York, December 5, 
speaks as follows, premising that the editor of 7he Electrician 
“has tackled a subject of which he is entirely ignorant, with the 
result that his fun is funnier than he supposed it would be” 


“The backer of the enterprise is Mr. Wallace C. Andrews, a 
eonservative New York capitalist, whose invention of pipe lines 
for pumping oil made the success of the Standard Oil Company 
possible. The whole matter long since passed the visionary 
stage, an experimental plant, pumping the mixture of 75 per 
cent. coal and 25 per cent. water a considerable distance, having 
settled the feasibility of this part of the scheme beyond question.” 


As to the value of the fuel, £lectriczty goes on to say, high 
authorities pronounce coal-dust to rank next to natural gas in 


ease of combustion and in steaming properties. 


“An experiment was mace by one of the largest English iron- 
works, twenty years ago, of burning this same fuel, coal-dust, 
feeding it into the puddling furnaces by a blast, and its high value 
was thoroughly proved. The puddling furnaces were ruined by 
the intense heat, and the method was abandoned, but from no 
fault of the fuel. Within the next six months our contemporary 
will read of a coal pipe-line in commercial operation a distance 
of 350 miles, from one of our bituminous coal-fields to the sea- 
board.” 


The Formation of Coal.—Geologists were long divided over 
the question whether the coal-forming plants grew where the coal- 
beds are now found or whether the beds are masses of fossilized 
drift-wood. It is now pretty certain that beds have originated 
in both ways. In the Zeztschrift der Deutschen Geologischen 
Geselischaft, Mr. H. Potonie says, speaking from his own ob- 
servations in Upper Silesia, that he notes the extraordinary abun- 
dance of S¢7gmarz@ in the clay-slate under such conditions as to 
make it plain that the plant has been fossilized where it grew 
and therefore that the “‘clay-slate” is in a certain sense a ‘fossil 
soil.” Enough is known of their feeble resisting capacity to 
mechanical forces to make it certain that the plants could not 
have drifted in their present state, unless the mass of surrounding 
soil was carried bodily with them. ‘These specimens occur in 
Upper Silesia in vast numbers, and there is reason to believe 
that a large portion of the “clay-slate” parting of the coal- 
measures in that area must have been laid down before the S/z¢- 
mari@ grew in it, and the occurrence of coal vegetation 27 s7z/u is 
thus shown to be more extended than the believers in the main 
“drift-coal” theory are prepared to admit. 


The Incandescent Lamp.—Commenting on a recent statement 
that while gas-light had been undergoing great improvement the 
incandescent light has remained stationary, E/ectriczty, Decem- 
ber 26, says: ‘“‘The incandescent lamp of to-day is of double 
the life and double the efficiency of eight years ago, while the 
price is just one-quarter what it was then. The bamboo fila- 
ment has been discarded by every maker save the Edison people, 
Weston’s hydrocarbon treatment patent has been thrown open to 
the world, there has been a marked improvement in glass-blow- 
ing, in the manufacture of the necessary pumps; there has in 
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fact been a radical improvement in every detail. But the gas to- 
day seems very much like the gas of our childhood; there is the 
same volume of heat in a five-foot burner, the same smoke, the 
same unhealthy fumes polluting the atmosphere, the same old 
meter measuring 1,000 feet for every 500 feet consumed.” 


Amusia; or, Loss of the Musical Faculty.—“ Professor Edgren, 
of Stockholm,” says 7he British Medical Journal, December 22, 


gives an extensive review of what has been published on this 
curious subject. It is only within the last few years that atten- 


4“ 


tion has been drawn to the fact that the musical capacity may be 
lost from various pathological causes. The disease is strictly 
analogous to aphasza, loss of the ability to exercise and under- 
stand speech. It may occur either in conjunction with ordinary 
aphasia, or be independent of it. Two general forms of the dis- 
ease are recognized, the sensory form, where either tones cannot 
be appreciated by the ear (tone-deafness) or notes cannot be read 
by the eye (note-blindness), and the motor forms, in which the 
patient cannot sing, play or write notes. According to Ballet, 
the expression of music should be placed between the emotional 
and the artificial (verbal) language. The organization of the 
f 


gures of music is less complicated and is earlier than the 
figures of words. A great number of children sing before they 
speak. Reyer tells of a child of nine months, who was able to 
repeat the notes exactly as played on the piano. A son of the 
composer, Dvorak, it is said, sang the Fatinitza March, with his 
nurse, at the age of one year. It is not uncommon to find idiots 
with few or no words at their command, who possess a certain 
degree of musical feeling.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


HORSES are peculiarly liableto injury from contact with electric currents. 
This is not due, according to 7he London Lancet, to physical structure but 
to other causes, some of which are ina degree preventible. The safety of 
the horse depends upon the skill of the blacksmith to some extent. The 
shoes offer a large surface for contact and the nails are conductors by 
which the current may enter the body, although the sole of the hoof itself 
isaninsulator. The animal’s weight aids the contact, and a wet fetlock in- 
creases the danger. Blacksmiths, therefore, should not drive the nails to 
the ‘*quick,’’ and the fetlocks should be trimmed. 


THE smoke from smelting furnaces is laden with metals of value, the 
most notable of which are gold and silver. Atan American smelting works 
mechanical means are being taken to collect the suspended matter fromthe 
gases, This is done by a horizontal flue about five hundred yards in length, 
through which the gases are drawn by means of fans. After passing 
through the flue the gases are passed under pressure into a filtering 
chamber having about ten thousand square yards of filtering material ex- 
posed. Through thisthe gases, now freed from mineral matter in suspen- 
sion, find their way to the chimney. 

A PECULIAR accident occurred recently at the crossing of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in Camden, N. J. A large can, filled with oil, fell from a 
farmer’s wagon across the track of the railroad and thetrolley-road. A 
trolley-cara moment afterward struck the can, throwing the oil over the 
carand the tracks. An electric spark from the car-wheels ignited the oil, 
and in a moment the car was aflame. The switchmen at the crossing, to- 
gether with the car-men and passengers, finally succeeded in quenching the 
flames, but not before the car was badly scorched 


THE doubt and obscurity which for so long shrouded the history of oceanic 
currents seem to have been forever dispelled, says Professor Heilprin, in 
The New Sctence Review However tempting other explanations may 
appear, scientists have gradually settled down to the conviction, made in- 





evitable by a practical demonstration, that the guiding power of these cur- 
rents is resident in the non-periodic winds, or such as blow constantly from 
definite quarters. 


M. ROUX has now 140 horses undergoing immunization. On and after 
January 1, the authorities of the Pasteur Institute hope to be in a position 
to supply the whole of France with serum. The impossibility of getting 
the serum in the provinces is causing an afflux of diphtheria cases to Paris, 
and the attention of the Minister ot Public Works has been called to the 
danger tothe public health involved in the transport of such patients in 
ordinary trains. 


IN closing a review of a book on *“* The Jewish Method of Slaughter,” by 
Dr. J. A. Dembo, of St. Petersburg, Russia, 7he British Medical Journal 
says: “ We sincerely hope that Dr. Dembo’'s work will be widely read in 
this country, not only by scientists, but also by laymen, for we are con- 
vinced that the more widely its contents are known the more popular will 
the Jewish method of slaughter deservedly become.” 

A BACTERIOLOGICAL Institute isabout to be established in the University 
of Kieff, Russia, at an estimated cost of $50,000 A well-known drugzvist of 
Moscow has given a house valued at $15,000, with $2,500 toward the fitting- 
up of itasa bacteriological laboratory. 

A PASTEUR Institute at Algiers was opened on October 1, and on that 
very Gay a woman and a child that had been bitten by stray dogs were 
brought to the Institute for treatment. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


ARCHBISHOP RYAN ON AGNOSTICISM. 


RCHBISHOP RYAN, of Philadelphia, severely arraigned 
the Agnostics in an address recently delivered in that city 
at the Academy of Music. The occasion was a benefit for the 
Antietam Monument fund of the Philadelphia Brigade, and the 
address was reported for The Catholic Review, December 23. 
After dwelling for some time on certain incidents of the Civil 
War, the speaker congratulated himself on having such an audi- 
ence as he had long desired—an audience composed in great part 
of people not connected with his own Church, but believers in the 
truths of Christianity, 
though he presumed 
there were unbelievers 
present. He then led 
up tothe main theme of 
his address, and having 
characterized Agnostic- 
ism as the last phase of 
unbelief, he proceeded : 


“Atheism can never 
become general, for no 
element of our nature, 
constant and universal as 
that of religion, can die. 
This the Atheists felt and 
fell back on Deism. It 
admits, indeed, the ex- 
istence of God, but denies His providence, asserts that He cre- 
ated the world in which we live and the other worlds around us, 
gave them a system of law, and then, as it were, rolled them 
into space from the hollow of His hand, and takes no further 
notice of nor interest in them; that He dwells in infinite peace 
inconsistent with the care of the little things of creation. But 
Deism could not stand the test of reason, and to be logical should 
end in Atheism itself. It satisfied not the yearning of the human 
soul and supplied no object for the religious element within. 
Many men professed to be neither express Atheists nor Deists, 
but simply skeptics. At length an idea and a name for it were 
found which seemed to obviate many of the objections to Athe- 
ism, Deism, and Skepticism, and that is Agnosticism. 

““Man’s life on Earth is a warfare. If he follow passion he has 
to fight conscience, and if he obey conscience he must battle 
with passion until he descends into his grave. Now, to fight 
successfully this battle for the right against the wrong, the true 
against the false, the pure against the impure, he needs all the 
aid which reason and religion can supply him. If Agnosticism 
sweeps away the most powerful factors in this assistance, it is 
most dangerous to the individual and to human society. Three 
of the most potent influences that act on the human mind are 
those of fear, hope, and love. We find that they have always 
been associated with the religious elements in our nature and 
have had God for their object. . . 

“Conscience fears to offend the Supreme Peing by violating 
His law and causes man to tremble when he has done so. In 
view of seductive temptation it uses fear and says to man, ‘ Be- 
ware—God is not mocked—His laws are not violated with im- 
punity. They are not sanctionless. He will strike like a God, 
and your punishment shall be in proportion to the gravity of 
your offense.’ This motive must be strong and certain, for the 
pleasure of sin, to which temptation invites, is strong and cer- 
tain, as the tempted man knows by experience. 

“He struggles with the temptation. Let the Agnostic whisper 
in hisear, ‘How do you know there is a God at all—perhaps these 
are vain terrors?’ This is perhaps enough to turn the scales, and 
he falls—an adulterer or a dishonest man—and with him fall 
the peace and honor of a family !” 





ARCHBISHOP RYAN. 


The Archbishop then referred to the number of suicides trace- 
able to the demoralizing influences of Agnosticism, and alleged 
that in the Catholic and Lutheran parts of Germany, where faith 
exists and is acted upon, suicide is very rare; that it is almost 
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unknown in Ireland; and that statistics will prove that self- 
destruction increases with unbelief. In continuation he said: 


“Let us look at some other sentinels that guard society from 
destruction. Look, for instance, at the sanctity and importance 
of an oath. Washington in his celebrated Farewell Address 
calls attention to this point when he shows the necessity of re- 
ligion to maintain the young Republic he had gloriously founded. 
A man’s life, property, and character may be stricken down by 
a false oath. What maintains the awful responsibility of an oath 
but the fact that God is called to witness the truth of what is said 
and will punish the perjurer though the law may not discover 
him? With the Bible in his hand the man is about to call God 
to witness, but the Agnostic whispers to him, ‘Perhaps there is 
no God—you cannot know it—you shall be only lying, which 
indeed is not honorable, but brings no Divine vengeance.” Why 
is it that perjury is becoming so common and why is it that the 
law does not punish it as severely as of old? Simply because 
faith in its true moral guilt is decreasing.” 


The speaker next reviewed and lamented the baleful influence 
of the spirit of anarchy now threatening the world, and argued 
eloquently for respect of law. We quote from his concluding 
remarks: 

“And now I may ask, what does Agnosticism substitute for 
these preservatives? What are the great motives for the sacrifice 
necessary to overcome our passions? We are told, indeed, that 
in the long run it will prove more pleasant and more useful to 
be good. Pleasure and utility are the chief factors. Are these 
sufficient? Will not men differ about what is pleasant and what is 
useful. . . . If pleasure is the criterion of good and each one is 
left to be the judge of the pleasure, where is the line to be drawn? 
Utility is no fixed standard. A thing should not be deemed 
good because it is useful, but useful because it is good. What 
one deems useful another will reject as useless, and we are left 
simply in a state of ethical anarchy without principles. 

“The work of Agnosticism is to destroy, not to build up, to 
rob a man of faith and hope and love in robbing him of his God 
and leaving him in supreme desolation and helplessness without 
a motive to live! 

“There is no genuine cause for Agnosticism. ‘The immense 
mass of the human race are believers in God. Theism isin pos- 
session and has been from the beginning of the world. There is 
unity in the great fact that there is a God and a provident God.” 


CHRIST IN ART. 


HAT indefatigable literary worker, Archdeacon Farrar, has 

been making a study of art as it has represented Christ. 

His “Life of Christ as Represented in Art,” just issued, reviews 

the history of religious art, and especially the attitude of the 

early and medieval Church toward pictorial representation, par- 

ticularly of the Saviour. Commenting on this work, 7he 
Speaker, London, says: 


“There is nothing which more truly reflects the character and 
mind of an age than its religious art, but it is impossible to criti- 
cize it intelligently and historically without reference to the soil 
on which it grew, the time in which it lived, the spirit and ideal 
which it expressed. . In early Christian art there is a remark- 
able absence of what may be termed the pictorial representation 
of the Passion; but in medieval art the Passion shares the place 
of honor with the Nativity and Infancy. What gives to the 
latter its pre-eminence, again, is the cult of the Virgin. ‘The 
child is painted for the mother rather than the mother for the 
child. But when the emphasis falls upon the Saviour Himself, 
the Passion in one or other of its stages—the suffering, the dying, 
or the dead Christ—are the things that the medieval artist loves. 
But in the simple and childlike creations of early art He appears 
either as a glorious and godlike youth; or the Shepherd with the 
rescued lamb: or the Master radiant and beautiful, surrounded 
by His disciples; or as the Lord of Life, waking the dead from 
their slumbers by His quickening wand or hand—never as the 
crucified and buried. This remarkable difference represents 
the difference in the Christian ideal; the dream of the early 
Church was of its living Lord. Its look was not simply back- 
ward, but upward and forward. The Person it believed in 
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had not simply died, but lived; and they loved to think of Him 
as the Living, untouched by passion, unwasted by suffering, 
victorious overdeath. But the growth of thought and the sadder 
experience of humanity made the medieval mind turn back to 
the Agony as the supreme and memorable thing in His person 
and history. It may be said to have been the creation of a period 
of despair, or, as it were, of a pessimism which had, because of 
its own sore suffering, the feeling of affinity with Him who had 
suffered the death of the Cross; and so its mind, both as to itself 
and Him, was naturally expressed in the apotheosis of His Pas- 
sion and His pain.” 


The Speaker's critique then, referring to consideration of the 
great Italian masters in one way as painters, in another as organs 
and exponents of the religious idea, says that there is another 
thing which this book suggests, namely, the extraordinary change 
in the attitude of the Christian mind as to the use of the picture 


or the image in worship. It continues: 


“In the early Church the feeling against the use in worship of 
pictorial representations of the Saviour was universal. The 
image of deity was to it the very note of paganism; the absence 
of such image one of the essential notes of Christianity. Origen 
held that the only statues that became God were not those made 
by human handicraft, but those formed within us by the word of 
God—the virtues which copied the sinless Christ. Man, it was 
held, was the only image of God, and he could make no other. 
Eusebius took from a woman two pictures which she called Christ 
and Paul, for, he said, to allow them would seem as if we could 
‘carry our God about in a representation like idolaters.’ One 
Father forbade any picture of Christ, for he said ‘that the hu- 
miliation of the Incarnation, which He took upon Him by His 
own choice, sufficeth Him.’ Nor would Augustine allow it to be 
lawful to set up an image of God ina Christian temple. This 
was the normal attitude of men who were in revolt against a 
heathenism which lived by its estheticism, its representations of 
deity in painting and sculpture. It is characteristic that the use 
of the picture in worship begins in Gnosticism. ‘The oldest 
heretics were orthodox before orthodoxy in this as in so many 
other matters. In doctrine they coined the technical terms that 
were afterward legalized. In the use of representations and sym- 
bols they introduced the customs that, while condemned at first, 
later became common and catholic. Irenzus and Epiphanius 
agreed in charging as a grave heresy against the Carpocratians 
that they kept painted portraits, and even gold and silver figures, 
which they pretended to be images of Jesus as He was when He 
sojourned among men. The Council of Illiberis, as late as the 
year 305, forbade the use of pictures in achurch; the common 
fear being, as Augustine expressed it, that he who worships an 
image or prays looking at it, might find thereby his human and 
carnal weakness easily ensnared. But, once paganism had died, 
the fear of the painted image in the Church died with it; heresy 
became orthodoxy, and art was called in to resume its ancient 
place as a formal servant, but a real mistress, of religion. For 
the great masters have, by the love they have created for their 
subjects and the halo they have thrown around them, done more 
than the decisions of councils to define belief, and maintain, 
through the sensuous imagination, the authority of religious ideas 
and customs. There have been times—there may be still places 
—where men loved religion because of the wondrous creations 
that expressed to the eye the history that made it and the faith it 
lived by. Yet it is doubtful whether a religion kept alive by art 
were not better dead. For it is one of the curious anomalies in 
this rather perplexed nature of ours that enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful does not always mean admiration of the holy or cultivation 
of the good. It is significant that the highest moment in the 
history of sacred art was also one of the very lowest in the prac- 
tice of the religious virtues. Where sense is supreme, the sen- 
suous easily glides into the sensual. And so we may say the use 
of art in religion, however necessary it may seem, is one of the 
things that have need to be most jealously watched lest, in culti- 
vating the beautiful in time, the majesty of the eternal be for- 
gotten or even cast down from its seat.” 


The Speaker regrets that Archdeacon Farrar has not attached 
more importance to the difference of national spirit and of relig- 
lous temper in art, and especially that he has taken no notice of 


the religious significance of Dutch art. In conclusion it says: 
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“We may say, then, that Christ who is represented in art is 
very different from Christ as he lives in the Gospels. TZ7hey por- 
tray Him as He was in fact and in history; art represents Him 
as He is in faith and feeling and imagination. It reflects for us 
the mood and mind of a passing age, and gives it a permanent 
being in our midst. But its significance is that of the age that 
made it, not of the history it depicts. Art is the mirror of an 
ever-changing faith, and the most perfect art may be the remotest 
from historical reality and poorest of all possible embodiments of 
the ideal and the eternal. The infinite inadequacy of the 
most perfect art as a vehicle of the religious ideal is one of 
the last things that its history teaches, but one the student has 
most need to learn.” 


INFLUENCES OF CHRISTIANITY OVER 
HINDUISM. 


HOSE who complain that there is not enough evidence of the 
missionaries’ presence in India will find themselves sharply 

taken to task by the Rev. George F. Pentecost. In a paper pub- 
lished in The Friend of India, Calcutta, he strongly denies 
that the power and progress of Christianity may be judged by 
the comparatively few native Christians whom one meets in 
India. Nor is it possible to arrive at a just comprehension of the 
progress of Christianity by a study of missionary reports and 
census returns. The evidences of Christian influence lie much 
deeper. Dr. Pentecost thinks there is scarcely an institution, a 
caste, a belief, or a social custom in India that Christianity has 


not affected. He says: 


“One hundred years ago Hinduism was solid; there were, 
practically, no schisms in its vast body. The Brahman schools 
were crowded, the temples flourished, the Brahmans reigned as 
the supreme spiritual lords of the people. Widows were burned, 
religious suicide encouraged and practiced, child-murder was 
common, and the rites of Juggernaut were in full force. Self- 
torture was inflicted in the name of the gods, under whose pro- 
tection the Thugs practiced their profession and the thieves were 
recognized as a caste. Prostitution was an honorable profession ; 
a woman giving herself to that trade no more lost her social posi- 
tion than a European woman who practices medicine. It may be 
said that these things were put down by British rule, but the 
British Government (in no sense a Christian one) has acted in 
obedience to the Christian conscience of both 
1Cca. 


Zurope and Amer- 


Another evidence adduced by Dr. Pentecost is the gradual but 
certain waning of caste restriction. The men of the highest 
caste, the Brahmans, were worshiped like gods formerly. All 
that has changed: 


“The caste restrictions of India to-day are no more what they 
were than the relation of the English aristocracy is the same to 
the commons to-day as it was in the days of Norman supremacy. 
Fifty years ago the gates of cities and towns were closed at five 
in the evening and not opened again till nine the next morning, 
and the low-caste people excluded, lest the shadow of some low- 
caste man fall upon some passing Brahman, and so defile him. 
To-day the boys of the very lowest castes and the sons of the 
3rahman sit together in the same school-room, and separate 
railway carriages need no longer be provided for the different 
castes. Men no longer cast themselves upon the ground to wor- 
ship Brahmans, a Brahman has to work for his living the same as 
other people, and they have to compete with boys of the lowest 
castes. It is true that caste is still the chief obstacle to Chris- 
tianity, but it is to-day fighting for life in the very keep of its 
castle. I do not believe it will last another twenty-five years.” 

Mr. Pentecost also claims that the great mass of educated 
Hindus do not any longer pretend to defend idolatry, except so 
far as to say that women and the ignorant people must have 
some sensuous object of worship, because they cannot understand 
anything else. But the educated Hindu will not even confess 
that he worships an idol: 

“He will tell you, in justification of his presence in the temple, 
and his participation in the idol ceremonials, that the great idols 
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are but symbols to help the imagination in grasping the idea of 
God. As for the rites, I have failed to find any intelligent ex- 
planation of them. The common answer of the priest in the 
temple is ‘custom.’ Constant preaching of the Gospel and the 
penetration of Christian truth has made the average educated 
Hindu ashamed of his religion.” 


The writer then turns to the outward aspect of Hinduism, and 
points out that it is no longer solid. The Hindus are surely, 
though slowly, dividing into sects: 


““Not to speak of the wide spread of skepticism, there are now 
several great and growing cleavages in the solid system of Hin- 
duism, the result of Christian influence. I do not lament the 
wide spread of infidelity among them, for wo faith is better thana 
SJalse faith. There is also the prevalence of Theism. Many 
declare their unbelief in idolatry, they lament the ignorance and 
superstition of the people, but for themselves they are never 
tired of declaring that they believe in one God who is above all. 
He is, in fact, none other than the God of the Christian; I may 
say also of the Mohammedan. That Mohammedanism intro- 
duced the truth concerning the being of the one only true God 
there can be no doubt; that this conception has been heightened 
and purified by the teaching of Christianity is more than equally 
true.” 


The writer declares that, to him, the evidences of Christian in- 
fluence are so many and so indisputable that he is unable to see 
why Christians can feel discouraged. He concludes his remarks 
as follows: 


“The habit of consulting statistical tables in our missionary 
reports, and forgetting all else, has blinded us, narrowed us, and 
kept us from seeing the truth. The cry ‘Show us converts’ is a 
most misleading one, and has misled many good missionaries. 
It will, no doubt, be a matter of surprise to many for me to say 
that the burning question is not ‘How shall we mz/tzp/y con- 
verts,’ but rather ‘How shall we overtake with Christian train- 
ing and instruction those who are pouring in upon us faster 
than we have the teachers by whom to take care of them?’ 
God is delivering into our hands just as many converts as we 
are able to take care of. In all India there are not as many 
missionaries as there are ministers of the Gospel in New York, 
and yet the number of converts yearly in India will be from five 
to ten times as great as the number of conversions in New 
York. The harvest is ripening and in many places rotting on 
the ground for the lack of reapers and harvesters.” 


AN INTERESTING OLD SYNAGOGUE. 


ERSONS with antiquarian taste are in these days often called 
to mourn the ruthless destruction of old and historical 
buildings in large and growing cities. The god Hustle, who 
rules this utilitarian age, is no respecter of sacred edifices. One 
such, however, has happily escaped his destructive hand, and 
that is the famous old Synagogue in Bevis Marks, London. 
When vandalism approached this interesting memorial of the 
past it was driven back. This Synagogue is the chief place of 
worship of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews in London; here 
Isaac d’Israeli, the author of “Curiosities of Literature,” wor- 
shiped; here his son Benjamin, afterward Earl of Beaconsfield, 
passed through the Jewish mysteries of infant dedication; and 
here Sir Moses Montefiore, the philanthropist, religiously wended 
his way when near one hundred years of age. 
Sir Francis Montefiore, son of Sir Moses, contributes to The 
Strand Magazine, London, an article on the old Synagogue 
of his fathers, from which we quote as follows: 


“The Israelitish nation, whose sacred ceremonial observances 
are the most ancient in the world, are so united in religion and 
philanthropy, that the public are not generally aware that they 
are divided into two communities, namely, Sephardim, or Span- 
ish and Portuguese, and the Ashkenazim, or German congrega- 
tions. And though they do not differ in any dogma, and though 
their Litany is, in most respects, identical, yet they are entirely 
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separate, being divided by those strong barriers, birth and 
tradition; the Sephardim being the patricians, and the Ashke- 
nazim the plebeians of the Jewish people; for while the former, 
who in the Middle Ages were one of the most learned and culti- 
vated of communities, had oftentimes been not merely the trusted 
financial and political advisers of kings, but even their honored 
friends, the latter, at that period, dwelt chiefly in confined quar- 
ters of German cities, and occupied themselves in dealing in 
worn-out garments and various small commodities, and, it js to 


be feared, were for that reason 





ee sometimes looked down upon by 
\ the more refined Sephardim . 
AN “At the present time, of course, 
old prejudices and barriers are being 
daily swept away, and, indeed, the 
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excellent secretary of the Bevis 
Marks Synagogue belongs to the 


German community, which have be- 
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come not merely of great numbers 
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and importance, but likewise as well 
educated as their Portuguese breth- 
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ren; nevertheless, a distinction stil] 
remains between them. 
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“It is a curious and _ interesting 
fact, that nearly all the great ‘money 
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kings’ of the present day, many of 





whom are rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, and whose fortunes fre- 
quently sway the money markets of 
the world, have sprung from the 
Ashkenazim. But the Sephardim 
are fully compensated by being 
privileged to escape, perhaps on 
this very account, much of that 
jealousy and _ persecution which 
oftentimes pursue their better-en- 
dowed coreligionists. 
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“The Synagogue, which is situ- 
ated behind a row of buildings in 
Bevis Marks, is inclosed on three 
sides by a courtyard, which, though 
the building is in a noisy and 
crowded part of the City, helps 
greatly to maintain that quiet and 
seclusion which are so necessary for 
a House of Prayer. 

“The building itself, which is 
eighty feet long and fifty feet wide, 
though externally plain, being de- 
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void of all decoration, has a very 
imposing appearance. On entering 

the sacred edifice, the most striking 
| object is the Ark, which is at the 
eastend. It is a large receptacle, 
which contains the scrolls of the law. 
These are taken out and read on the 
Jewish Sabbath, and also at other 





times. They are covered with man- 
tles of brocaded silk and velvet, and 
are surmounted by gold or silver 


vu 
e 
é § bells. Some of the mantles are very 
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beautiful, and are generally the gift 
of a member of the congregation. 
The Ark itself is inclosed by two 
large doors of oak richly ornamented 
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with gold; and before these doors 
hangs the sacred lamp, which must always be kept alight. 

“In the center of the Synagogue is a reading-desk, so large 
that a dozen persons can easily be accommodated in it, and it 1s 
here, under a silk canopy which is specially erected for the pur- 
pose, that the wedding ceremony takes place. The choir is sta- 
tioned immediately behind the reading-desk, and it is worthy of 
note that the singing is unaccompanied by any organ or harmo- 
nium, for ever since the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem 
instrumental music has been prohibited in the ordinary services 
of all orthodox synagogues. 

“Round the walls are the seats which are occupied by the 
male portion of the congregation, as women are not permitted to 
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take part in the service, but sit by themselves in a gallery which 
runs round three sides of the building. 

“This Synagogue is the only one in the United Kingdom which 
is not lighted by lamps or gas. Large wax candles, which are 
specially manufactured for this purpose, are used, and are fitted 
jnto very curious old brass chandeliers, some of which originally 
came from Holland, where there had been an older congregation 
of Sephardim Jews. 

“Until quite lately the Synagogue was almost entirely sur- 
rounded by its own buildings—such as the vestry-room, readers’ 
houses, almshouses, and schools; but the necessity for procuring 
funds has unfortunately made it needful for some of these to be 
removed to where land is less valuable, and now warehouses are 
being erected on the site. Of all the removals, the loss of the 
vestry-room is perhaps most to be deplored, for it was replete 
with interesting associations—nearly all the benefits which Eng 
lish Jews now enjoy originated within its walls. 

“Tt contained several valuable portraits of men who had been 
connected with the Synagogue, and also a very curious and ex- 
cellent picture representing Moses and Aaron supporting two 
large stone slabs, on which is written the Decalogue in Spanish 
and Hebrew. 

“These paintings are all to be hung in the new vestry-room, 
where also will be put the very interesting old registers in which 
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have been carefully recorded the births of all the members of the 
congregation, including that of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 

“This is the first regular Synagogue which was built in Eng- 

land after the re-admission of the Jews under Cromwell, though 
it was not erected until the reign of Queen Anne; and the 
Sephardim congregation were justly proud of being allowed, ata 
time when bigotry and intolerance were still rife, not merely to 
build a place of worship, but to build it with the approval, and 
even the help, of the reigning monarch; for the Queen presented 
the Synagogue with a beam, which is said to be preserved in the 
ceiling at the present day. 
“The land on which the building was erected was at first leased 
from Sir Thomas and Lady Ann Pointz; later on, it was con- 
verted into a freehold. It ought to be mentioned that the builder 
was a Quaker, who, when his work was completed, restored the 
money which he had made out of his contract, he being, as he 
said, unwilling to make any profit out of a temple erected to the 
glory of God. 

“For some years it was the only Synagogue in London, and it 
was used both by the Portuguese and by the German congrega- 
tions. But as the latter were not admitted to any religious 
honors, and as the only office which any one of them was allowed 
to fill was that of beadle, it is probable that they were not satis- 
fied with their position when they had increased in wealth and 
numbers, for they then built a place of worship of their own.” 


“YOU may try it, but nothing goes long in East Cowes.” That was the 
dismal prophecy of failure made toa pastor in East Cowes on the Isle of 
Wight, England, when he introduced the Christian Endeavor Society. 
They tried it, and now, though the church has a history that reaches back 
more than a century, its members have decided that nothing about the 


church has such an air of permanence as the Christian Endeavor Society.— 
The Golden Rule. 
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THE CLERGY’S LOSS OF LEADERSHIP. 


Sikes loss seems to be conceded by such an eminent church- 

man as the Right Reverend F. D. Huntingdon (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), Bishop of Central New York. He converses on 
“Ideals for a Country Town,” and among the things said by him, 
as the interview is reported in Zhe Outlook by Clifton Johnson, 
are the following 


“The clergyman is the natural leader in the town where he 
lives. Yet he is very apt to lack the power and tact and practi- 
cal sense that will make him a leader. In the old colonial times 
the parson—parson means just the same as person—was /fe per- 
son, ‘de man of the place. The interests of the people were not 
so diversified then; there were far fewer sources to look to for 
amusement and instruction, books and papers were scarce, and 
the minister was the one educated thinker of the town. He was 
the master mind in his way. His sermons were Calvinistic and 
not very practically vital and helpful; nevertheless, both week- 
days and holy-days he was the people’s guide—they looked up to 
him. 

“In these days I fancy people do not expect much leadership 
from the minister, except in what is directly connected with his 
church duties. It is many times the case that there are lay minds 
in the pews who are more versatile than the man in the pulpit, 
and understand the needs of the masses better. The people want 
help in their daily problems, and they turn to the man who gives 
them that help, no matter who he is or what he is. 

“IT don’t think the training the young man who plans to be a 
minister gets is at all what it might be and ought to be. I often 
wonder that our young preachers do as well as they do. You 
take a boy who has always lived in the city; he’s seen nothing of 
life but that of a metropolis. He goes through the schools, to an 
academy, and takes a course at college. All his time is taken up 
with the curriculum. There’s a teacher of ethics in the college, 
but he’s rarely a man who is capable of being other than bookish 
He doesn’t make you know life and feel for it. Then comes the 
theological seminary, and several years of Hebrew, the Greek 
Testament, and theology, and of learning towrite sermons. The 
students plod along in a millwheel, mechanical way, their sym- 
pathies are not developed, and of the great social problems of 
mankind they know only what they pick up in their personal 
reading. There ought to be a chair of*political economy in every 
theological seminary. I don't know of such in any of them.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


I'HE POPE’s INDUSTRY.—The Holy Father is showing wonderful industry 
in the preparation of Papal letters. The number of such documents that 
he has recently issued is remarkable; and he is said now to be at work on 
another, one to be addressed to the Catholics of this country, a second to 
the Anglican ministers, a third on the outcome of the conferences recently 
held in Rome for the recall of the separated Eastern churches, and a fourth 
to show that the Church has kept pace with and profited by the progress 
of the age. ‘The preparation of these papers is all the more remarkable 
when one considers the advanced years of the venerable Pontiff who is 
writing them. —7he Catholic Register, Toronto. 


MARK TWAIN, in his last story, “ Pudd’n-head Wilson,” tells of a young 
colored girl who “ experienced religion ’’ in a revival at the colored church. 
The next day,in dusting her master’s desk, she happened upon a two- 
dollar bill, which had been left there by accident. ‘* Lord-a-massy,” she 
said, as she covered it with a book, so as not to be further tempted, “how 
I wish't that revival ud been put off till to-morrer !” 

PRESIDENT THOMAS, of the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Rail- 
road, who is an ardent Sunday-school man, has inaugurated a Sunday- 
school class among the telegraph operators on the line of the road. One of 
the manipulators at Nashville acts as teacher, the questions and answers 
are sent down the lines, the teacher makes his comments in the same way, 
and then the class is dismissed. 


IT is stated that there isnow at La Rochelle, France, an old man, Jules 
Zostot, who possesses a marvelous memory. He knows by heart all the 
verses in the Bible. You canask him at random any of these verses, no 
matter if it begins a sentence or isa continuation of the preceding verse, 
and he will recite the lines 


‘“*RABBI, who is happier, the man who ownsa million dollars or he who has 
seven daughters?” 

‘*The one with many daughters.” 

““Why so?” 

‘*He who has a million dollars wishes for more—the man who has seven 
daughters does not.’ 


NOT counting Sunday-schools, it is estimated that every year in the 
United States twenty million religious services are held, and that ten mil- 
lion sermons are preached, in 165,000 places of worship. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


A DOUBLE DANGER TO CIVILIZATION. 


MONG the numerous members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies who wield a pen in defense of the principles 
which they are supposed to advocate is M. A. Naquet. He is 
noted for his impartiality and quiet, calm reasoning, and his 
writings are read with interest outside of his own country. M. 
Naquet is much opposed to the theories of the Socialists, but he 
cannot condemn the masses for listening to the voice of the revo- 
lutionary agitator when the ruling classes merit so little the power 
they wield. There is great danger to civilization, but it ema- 
nates from the classes in equal degree as from the masses. 
His chief objection to Communism, or, as it is now termed, Col- 
lectivism, is that it would destroy all freedom and kill all opposi- 
tion parties. He writes in the Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart : 


“The instinct of self-preservation would be as strong in a Col- 
lectivist Government as in those of our times. Now, as every- 
thing is to become the property of the State, I do not see where 
the Opposition is to find a place to call a meeting, and, if all 
printing-presses belong to the State, how a journalist who opposes 
the new order of things is to get his articles published. 
Political freedom, therefore, is not to be thought of under the 
new reguneé. Will there be, at least, freedom of personal con- 
sumption? I donot dareto hope so. The State as sole producer 
could suppress any consumption that des not suit it, by refusing 
to produce the objectionable article. State opposed to wine 
would cease to cultivate the grape, the State opposed to tobacco 
would not plant it, a vegetarian State would prohibit the slaugh- 
tering of cattle. Don’t tell me that people would have to go 
crazy before it came tothis. Even in our days, and in the most 
individualistic country of the world, local governments prohibit 
the sale of wine. Much to their sorrow they cannot suppress its 
home consumption, but, if they could, they would gladly decree 
the destruction of all vineyards. To say that they are incapable 
of such ‘things reveals a want of knowledge to what length sec- 
tarians will go.” 


M. Naquet does not believe that the administration of justice 
will be such in the Socialist State as to recompense the people 
for the loss of their liberties. Equality there may be, but it will 
be the equality of poverty. Inventions must cease, he thinks, or 
be very few and far between: 


“Many inventors are impelled by enthusiasm only, and do not 
think of gain. But the State will not be justified to risk large 
sums on a great work. . . . The workmen too frequently allow 
themselves to be misled when they are taught to compare their 
wages with the gains of a rich capitalist. Have they ever con- 
sidered how much capital is lost in unsuccessful undertakings, 
and that this capital must be deducted in counting up the wealth 
obtained by successful ones? Do they consider that such capital 
is paid out in wages and salaries? Do they think that master- 
workmen, engineers, and directors will be satisfied with the re- 
muneration of the unskilled laborer? If they believe that, it 
will be necessary to refer them to the debates of the Socialist 
Congress at Frankfort. Socialism still embraces an enthusiastic 
minority, yet Bebel was forced to acknowledge that ‘the best 
editors and advertising-agents would leave the Vorwdrts if their 
salaries were reduced, and that the paper would be ruined there- 
by,’ and Legien, the delegate who declared that the leaders of 
the party should not be paid high salaries out of the money ob- 
tained from poor laborers, was accused by Bebel of demanding 
an extortionate remuneration for his writings.” 


But although he considers Socialist theories much at fault, M. 
Naquet thinks it is specially necessary to awaken the bourgeoisie 
to a sense of its duty. Everywhere in the civilized world it does 
its best to merit the hatred of the masses. Such things as the 
Panama scandal, the Banca Romana swindles, and Tammany 
Hall corruption, do more for the propagation of Socialist ideas 
than all the speeches of Jaurés, Jules Guesde, Bebel, or Lieb- 
knecht. But besides such infamous things, which are to be 
pointed out in every country, the Deputy has another bone to pick 
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with society. The life led by the children of the wealthy is much 
to be deplored, he thinks: 

“These fi/s a papa, as we call them in France, these children 
of fortune who find themselves in the possession of riches that 
have been laboriously gathered by their parents, do not see that 
wealth confers an office and exacts duties. They fancy that this 
wealth is only a means for enjoyment, to be used without return 
by people who have done nothing to obtain it. These young 
people who pass their lives in the coffee-houses or with women of 
ill-repute, and risk their fortunes at night in a gambling-den- 
these millionaires who do not seek to increase the sum of their 
righteousness, but are satisfied to kill time by building an arena 
for bull-fights or a circus in which some noblemen may dishonor 
themselves by playing clowns; this generation which rests upon 
a literature that destroys the love of everything that is beautiful 
and substitutes the love of fantastic depravities; those Alcibi- 
adeses, who ask to be forgiven for committing eccentricities, 
while they have not earned this forgiveness by serving their 
country,—all these men and women without a noble thought ora 
high aim, all these idlers and sinners, are the most powerful ele- 
ment of Socialist propaganda. There is danger to civiliza- 
tion; partly it is due to pernicious theories readily imbibed by the 
wretchedly situated workmen, but it is no less due to the moral 
decomposition of the upper classes. It is the duty of the Press 
to combat this double danger.” 


WILL RUSSIA AND JAPAN CLASH ? 


HERE is a growing conviction among the Japanese that, 
like Uncle Sam, they can “whip creation.” The Japanese 
Press, free from the restraint of censorship with regard to foreign 
politics, indulges in the wildest flights of imagination when it 
discusses the nation’s possible future. That an indemnity could 
satisfy Japan is never mentioned now; China must cede large 
territory to her adversary. 

The Nichi-Nichi Shimbun, Tokio, comes out boldly with a 
proposal to create a “Greater Japan ;” the military predominance 
of Japan has now been fully recognized by Europe; it remains 
to maintain her new reputation. 


or ‘ 


This,” says the paper, “can only be done by enlarging the 
Japanese dominions, and especially by being directly interested 
in Chinese affairs just as much as if Japan’s realm were directly 
contiguous to the Celestial Empire, instead of being separated 
by water. The expansion of Japan would gain for her that re- 
spect of the world which China commanded merely through her 
unwieldy bulk. ‘Greater Japan’ must be at least of such size as 
to command this respect, and she should not be contented until 
she gains possession of the most important provinces of China.” 
The /7j7z Shimpo, Tokio, a paper credited with being officially 
inspired, is a little less sweeping in its demands. It would be 
satisfied to see Japan put in possession of the territory already 
occupied, and in addition the island of Formosa and the Loochoo 
islands. Korean independence, thinks the paper, is not even to 
be called a condition of peace, as the dependence of that king- 
dom was only a fancy of China in her dream of greatness. 
Russia, probably, is the only country likely to make a deter- 
mined stand against Japan’s ambitious policy. Russia means to 
have free access to the Pacific Ocean. The Japan Gazette, 
Yokohama, points out that Russia is quietly arming herself : 
“Russian ironclads are being sent out to protect Russian inter- 
ests in China, until it almost looks as if the Russians will soon 
have a warship for every one of their countrymen resident in 
China. . . . This augmentation of the fleet, in conjunction with 
the strengthening of the army, implies warlikeaims. But against 
whom? Certainly not against China, who is so impotent that 
she cannot be called anybody’s enemy but her own. Nor against 
England, with whom Russia could soon come to an arrangement 
for the possession of a port in Korea. Therefore, these arma- 
ments must be directed against Japan, whose unexampled tri- 
umphs have led her to increase her demands until now many of 
her people would be dissatisfied unless the whole of China be 
annexed. As to Korea, newspapers and public men assert that 
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there shall be no interference, and that, if need be, Japan shall 
meet the world in arms. The difficulty is agrave one; the repe- 
tition of Russian newspaper clamor is ominous, for not a line 
can be published without the tacit permission of the officials. 
The warning is emphatic, and despite the blustering of the more 
bellicose Japanese, it is one Japan cannot afford to ignore. But 
how can she retire? Anarchy is rampant, the Korean officials 
are unfitted to govern, and directly the Japanese withdraw, the 
last state of the kingdom will surely be worse than the first. It 
is probable that this is a dilemma Russia foresees, and to prevent 
Japan's claiming it as a sufficient reason for continued occupation 
the Russian fleet has been made so powerful.” 


WOOING OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


~FFORTS to draw England, Russia, and France more closely 


together continue. The Gaz/ozs, Paris, prints a leader 
that is highly eulogistic of the Prince of Wales, for having 
brought about an understanding between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. The paper urges France to settle her differences with Eng- 
land as speedily as possible. “The Franco-Russian understand- 
ing,” concludes the article, ““may evidently exist concurrently 
with the Anglo-Russian rapprochement, but henceforth it cannot 
have true solidity unless we settle our affairs with England.” 
The 7emps, Paris, expresses similar views, and launches forth 
in praise of the advantages which Europe will gain through the 
newly proposed Triple Alliance. The paper reminds its readers 
that England and France were not always at enmity with each 
other, and that they could dictate terms to the rest of Europe. 


It says: 


“The more an Anglo-Russian understanding appears to be 
bound up with the Franco-Russian one, the more will the great 
cause of European equilibrium—the peace of the world and its 
solid guarantees—be promoted. There could not possibly be an 
object more worthy of the combined efforts of all who place the 
maintenance of peace above everything, and who would be happy 
to renew the bonds of cordial understanding between the two 
great Liberal Powers.” 


Notwithstanding this readiness on the part of France to make 
Ss 
up her quarrels with England at the bidding of the Czar, the 
Russian Government gives no indication of being anxious to 
Ss Ss 
proclaim the Anglo-Russian exfenvée officially. Russia acts very 
much the part of a prudent, latter-day maiden who will not suc- 
cumb to John 


3ull’s wooing without knowing “what there is in 


it.” The l’jedomostz, Moscow, expresses itself as follows: 


“England has got everything she could possibly get from the 
Triple Alliance; she would now like to play the same game with 
Russia, but the history of Anglo-Russian diplomacy proves that 
no one ever profited by British friendship. England always had 
a certain amount of fear and awe of China; she has only now 
been taught by Japan how easily China may be overcome, and 
she seeks now the good-will of Russia in order to havea free hand 
for annexations in Southern China. An Anglo-Russian enfente 
may be very useful to England, but it is very harmful to Russia, 
who should keep her hand free.” 


It is only just to say that, while the majority of the Eaglish 
Press welcome the thought of a peaceful settlement of all Anglo- 
French difficulties, there are many who have no faith in the pro- 
posed alliance. A writer in Zhe Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don, declares that a victory of France and Russia over the Triple 
Alliance simply means the exclusion of England from European 
affairs and the domination of England's bitterest enemy. He 
then continues : 


“There is no use in disguising the fact—at the bottom of all 
French antipathies and resentments lies rankling the ever im- 
placable animosity toward England. France would to-morrow 
forego her quarrel with Germany to unite with her in the over- 
throw of England. And as the victory of Russia is implied in 
that of France, the result would be the division of the Old World 
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between the two, and a ruin so complete to England that Assyria 
and Babylon must be alluded to for a simile.” 


The paths open to England, according to this writer, are two 
a frank entry into the Triple Alliance, or a hard and fast alliance 
with Italy. 


He prefers the former. He says 


] 


“As the struggle, when it comes, must be mainly fought out 
between France and Germany, of which the former is England's 
most dangerous enemy, and the latter, say what we may, is Eng- 
land’s best friend in the present phase of affairs, to strengthen 
the position of Germany is dealing with the malady at its roots. 

Italy in her present military condition is so unready to 
move with the necessary rapidity. and consequently so helpless, 
that without the support of England by sea and the central 
Powers by land, she would in a few weeks be at the mercy of 
France, and compelled to accept any conditions of peace which 
Paris might dictate.” 


A MENE-TEKEL TO MACHINE POLITICS. 


~ UROPEAN comment on American events is only too fre- 
quently written in the style of a tract, by which the writer 

seeks to frighten the good little boys of his own party from fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the bad little boys of some particular 
The 


Nation, 


American party. comments which Theodor Barth, the 


editor of the 3erlin, has published on our late election 
differ somewhat from the above description. The Radical Con- 
gressman draws no deductions or lessons for his own countrymen, 
but he believes that the late elections were of great moment to 
American history. He does not seem to side with any party in 
the United States, but is confident that the majesty of the people 
and of public opinion will, at no very distant date, reign supreme 
on this continent. Giving a short synopsis of the manner in 
which our Congress and Senate are elected, he proceeds to ana- 


lyze the result of the elections as follows 


“If we consider that the Democratic Party is at present in 
power, the verdict of public opinion expressed during the late 
elections becomes all the more crushing. The victorious party 
hastened to ascribe this verdict to its own virtues. In reality it 
is only the result of the abuse of power on the part of the Demo- 
cratic Party—but not of the present Government of the Union. 

More than in Germany, political parties in America live by 
the mistakes of their opponents. The Republicans took great 
care not to propose any reforms during the late campaign; they 
only threw a vivid searchlight upon the blunders and political 
crimes of the Democrats. These tactics were very successful, 
especially in doubtful States like New York, New Jersey, and 
Ohio, where the Republicans obtained unexpectedly great ma- 
jorities. But, as The New York Evening Post proves, these 
majorities were not so much due to the increase of Republican 
as the decrease of Democratic votes. In Ohio, for instance, 
80,000 Democrats less voted than the year before. Therefore it 
was not enthusiasm for the Republicans, but dissatisfaction with 
the Democratic leaders, which decided the struggle.” 


The writer then turns to New York, and points out that the 
fight against Tammany caused many men to go to the polls who, 
in ordinary times, are altogether indifferent. Here, too, he 
thinks, it was a struggle against one power, rather than in favor 


of another. He continues: 


“The same fate which overtook the corrupt Tammany Ring 
also overtook all other extravagant political parties. The Social- 
ists do not represent anything in the United States, and did not 
get beyond a powerless demonstration. But the anti-capitalistic 
movement has given birth to a Socialist-Agrarian Party, the 
People’s Party or Populists. They ruled for some time in Kansas 
and Colorado, which States they have brought to the verge of 
ruin. This has caused a strong counter-movement, and the two 
States have thrown off the yoke, although the Populist epidemic 
has made its appearance in other parts of the Union. 
swindlers, too, have been taught a lesson; even 
through. The Bimetalists handled still j 
which is best illustrated by the returns for California. There the 
Repyblicans thought to further their cause by adopting a Free 


The silver 
Bland fell 


were more severely, 
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Coinage plank. The result was that they had to give up the 
Governorship to the Democrats.” 


All this, thinks Barth, is conclusive proof that the people of 
the United States have begun to weary of boodle politics, and the 
greatest republic will yet teach the world a lesson. He concludes 
his article as follows: 


“Public opinion has strongly and unmistakably protested 
against all extravagant and dubious politics. Machine politicians 
have fared especially bad. The fact that the constituents have 
given, within a few years, a want-of-confidence vote first to one 
party and then to the other, must tend to educate both. They 
will learn that honesty is the best policy, and that the parole of 
the machine politicians—Right or wrong, my party !—is gradually 
losing its influence.” 


DECLINE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


HILE it is still undecided whether the new Czar will 
accept the friendship of England or not, it seems to be 
pretty certain that he does not intend to favor Germany, and that 
he shares the Prince of Wales’s dislike of Bismarck and his 
countrymen, a dislike which is not likely to be lessened by his 
marriage with a Hessian Princess. The official V7edomost7, 
Moscow, declares not only that Germany is already declining, 
but also that the founder of German unity caused this decline : 


“Twenty-five years [says the Moscow paper] have elapsed 
since the German Empire reached its highest point in modern 
history, and to the beginning of its decline. The success of the 
Franco-German War—which was solely due to the support which 
Germany received from the policy of Russia, just then sentimen- 
tally inclined—enabled the country, under the guidance of Prince 
Bismarck, to carry out the legal, military, and financial reforms 
that strengthened the Empire. These reforms were a powerful 
support to the ideal of a united nation; and only a long line of 
blunders on the part of Bismarck could destroy the fruits of these 
reforms. He destroyed the National Party and with it the ideal 
at which the nation aimed. He acted upon the principle ‘ Might, 
not Right,’ long after the support of the most influential party 
had been lost to the Government. His maxim with regard to 
foreign nations was, ‘Let them hate, if they but fear us.’ He 
made it the chief task of Germany to establish brute force, to in- 
crease the army regardless of the natural consequences—the 
awakening of the suspicion of Germany’s neighbors. Then, in 
order to escape from internal difficulties, he would have again 
attacked France, and was only withheld from doing so by the 
Czar. Instead of seeing in this the service of a good friend, and 
changing his policy accordingly, Bismarck conceived the insolent 
idea of forcing Russian politics to submit to his influence. From 
this time dates the rapid decline of Germany. Her internal 
divisions, her growing deficits, and faulty foreign policy have 
compelled her to seek safety in the Triple Alliance, since Prince 
Bismarck lost the confidence of the neighboring Powers. She 
will with difficulty, if at all, get back to the high road from which 
she has departed.” 


THE PARIS PRESS SCANDALS. 


ARIS is still agitated by the Press scandals. Everything 
unsavory appears to have been a source of income to cer- 
tain newspaper men. Portalis, the publisher and manager of the 
Dix-Neuvidme Sitcie, made use of a German-Polish Jew named 
Hefttler as his “wardman.” ‘The paper was paid $12,000 by 
the keeper of one gambling den alone. Other papers acted 
similarly. A “syndicate” of newspaper “editors” -manayed to 
obtain $20,000 from a firm of contractors accused of swin- 
dling the Government. The Parisians, nevertheless, donot think 
there is any special need to purify their city of corruption. With 
the Figaro they say: it’s a bad world, but, gue voulez-vous? 
other people are no better than we are. 
This does not express the opinion of all Parisian journalists. 
More than one hard-working writer has hastened to cut his con- 
nection with the papers that bear such reputation. One of the 
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very few Parisian papers whose reputation for honesty is as yet 
without a blemish is the So/ez7. Its editor, M. Edouard Hervé. 
a member of the Académie Frangaise, thinks that the purity of 
the Press could be revived if it were possible to prevent men who 
are not journalists from directing the affairs of a paper. He 
writes : 


“In Mexico there were once so many colonels that one saw 
nothing but their uniforms in the theaters and other public places. 
The Government rid itself of these officers by publishing the fol- 
lowing decree : 

“In future no one will be allowed to be a colonel who is not 
also a soldier.’ 

“The French Chambers should take the lesson and agree upon 
a law prohibiting any one from being the director of a paper 
unless he is also a journalist. 

“Once upon a time there was an advertising agent who hon- 
estly and modestly earned a living in the employ of Lagrange, 
Cerf & Co. One day he left his situation because he wanted to 
be a bigger man, and perhaps also because he wanted to make 
more money. He became co-manager of a paper. To-day this 
paper is bankrupt, and the manager is prosecuted for fraud and 
extortion. Among the tricks practiced by him is the following ; 
He went to the manager of the casino of some resort and said: 
‘There is gambling going on in your place, and wherever there is 
gambling, things happen which you would rather not have made 
public. Very well. There shall not be an exposure. I guar- 
antee it. But it will cost money, it will cost you 150,000 francs, 
25,000 for this paper, 10,000 for that, and so on.’ He would hand 
the manager a list of papers, most of which did not even know 
what was being done in their name. Many were not even aware 
of the existence of this pseudo-journalist, who was much better 
known in the gambling world than in the world of workers and 
writers. 

“T will not mention the names of all the newspaper managers 
who are really nothing but advertising agents. Not all of them 
follow the dirty trade of Trocard. There are some decent men 
among them. ‘There are even some who can write French cor- 
rectly. One thing, however, they have all in common—they be- 
lieve that politics and literature are secondary considerations to 
a paper. No wonder that the standard of the papers has sunk as 
their number and influence increased.” 

M. Portalis has vanished, and it remains to be seen whether 
the authorities will really be able to bring the blackmailers to 
justice. The Parisian politicians are not divided into two great 
parties; they manage to amicably share whatever spoils are to 
be got, and it will be as difficult to catch the chief offenders in 
this case asin the Panama scandals. The /zgaro makes light 
of the whole matter, and moralizes as follows: 


“There is not to be found a journal that does not fear ‘for the 
honor of the profession.’ There are to be found men so great that 
they rejoice in the prosecution instituted against the master 
chanteurs. Austere moralists demand that chantage should be 
suppressed. Eh/ messieurs, chantage is a republican institu- 
tion; it has come to us from Athens and Rome, where they knew 
well how to judge human nature. Democracy is supposed to 
reflect virtue. In reality itis the organized rule of envy. The 
democrat is ever an upstart who forgets his origin and his razson 
a’ étre. With unpolished sensuality he grasps the pleasures of a 
world to which he does not belong. And the upstart also 
sells his influence. To the last breath he will shout with any 
popular man, whether the latter defends virtue or betrays her. 

Chantage is a moral disease; judges and statesmen can do 
more against it than physicians against the plague.” 


TROUBLES OF EUROPEAN INVESTORS. 
— has never been so cheap in the most prosperous 
countries of Europe as at the present time. In fact, capi- 
tal almost goes a-begging. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Much of the capital formerly invested in Australia and in the 
United States has been withdrawn, after serious loss, and Europe 


appears to be unable to make up her mind where the savings of 


her people should be invested. The South American Journal 
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London, in a lengthy article, explains the causes which have led 
to this want of confidence on the part of European investors, and 
advises them to turn their attention to South American coun- 
tries. The paper says: 


“Throughout the Australasian colonies the workingman is 
master of the situation; his vote is all-powerful at the polls, and 
statesmen of all parties bow down before him. In many disputes 
between capital and labor in those colonies, the capitalist has 
been utterly worsted and compelled to accept any terms which 
the workmen pleased to offer. Under these circumstances the 
employed took advantage of the situation to insist upon receiving 
an exorbitant rate of wages, which the capitalist was unable to 
accept without utter ruin, and which eventually led either to his 
reducing the number of the employed tothe lowest possible limit, 
or to discharging them all and stopping operations entirely. 
Similar cases have occurred over and over again in Australia 
without the workmen being able to learn the lesson by experi- 
ence, and they are responsible in no small degree for the terrible 
financial crisis from which the Australasian colonies have not 
yet recovered. The laborer has unwittingly done his best to 
drive capital from the country, and in so doing has killed the 
goose which laid the golden egg. This is abundantly evident in 
New Zealand, a colony from which the capitalist has been all but 
expelled, and the Government of that country is now organized 
on a strictly Socialistic basis, probably more so than any civilized 
land in the world, but the colony is not so prosperous as its great 
natural advantages would expect us to think, although, like other 
new countries, extreme poverty is rare.” 


Turning to the United States, the writer says: 


“The recent labor disturbances in the United States also point 
to strained relations which exist between capital and labor in that 
country, for the bitterness with which the workman regards the 
capitalist in the United States can hardly be realized by one who 
has not lived in the great Republic. This tension between capi- 
tal and labor is unfortunately not diminishing, but is rapidly in- 
creasing and makes itself felt with greater vehemence every year, 
like the premonitory rumblings of an approaching earthquake. 
So far these disputes, taking them all around, have been produc- 
tive of no permanent benefit to the workingman, but, on the 
contrary, they have hampered industry, embarrassed trade, and 
caused an immense amount of inconvenience to the public gener- 
ally.” 


The writer then explains why South America should be re- 
garded as a better field for capitalistic enterprise than either the 
United States or the Australian colonies. His principal reason 


is that capital is not so much centralized as in Europe: 


“As a rule the factories and industrial establishments are on 

a much smaller scale, and, with the exception of the railway 
companies and a few similar corporations, there are few large 
employers of labor. Notwithstanding that in some parts of 
South America the rate of wages for unskilled labor is little, if 
any, higher than in England, the workingman is, on the whole, 
better off, and has a much better chance of improving his posi- 
tion, owing to the ease with which he can become a master. 
In South America such a thing as an agitation of the unemployed 
is almost unknown, as the laborer can almost always obtain em- 
ployment in a few hours, and the writer has never been accosted 
for alms in Brazil or Venezuela by any able-bodied man during a 
stay of several years, although this has frequently happened to 
him not only in England, but also in the United States of Amer- 
ica and in Australia. In South America the laborer is also more 
in touch with his employer. There is a certain bond of sym- 
pathy between man and master, which was formerly also found 
in England, but which in this age of machinery seems to have all 
but disappeared. Half-a-dozen South American revolutions do 
not interfere with business and the interests of property to the 
same extent as a great dispute such as the recent railway strike 
in the United States. In the latter country a state of political 
corruption exists which is probably without a parallel in any 
other civilized land. In South American countries law and 
justice are better administered, even in times of revolution, than 
they are in the United States, which may seem a somewhat 
Sweeping statement, but will be borne out by all who have lived 
in both the Western States and South America.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ABUSES OF INTERVIEWING. 


H OWEVER great the number of undesirable journals may be, 

and however much they may run riot with our morals, the 
limit has evidently been reached, and the number of journalists 
who will have nothing to do with corruption and refuse to con- 
vert the liberties of the Press into license is increasing. An editor 
in the Far East turns against the abuse of the newspaper inter- 
view. He calls the methods used by the less reputable members 
of the profession “stand and deliver or take the consequences 
methods.” 


“er 


rhe practice of what is called in modern newspaper language 
the ‘interview,’” says the Celestial Empire, Shanghai, “has, in 
the public interest, much to recommend it. It has alwaysina 
well-conducted Press been a custom, so far as possible, to reach 
headquarters, and till recently this was acted on in such a man- 
ner that the usual liberty of the Press, so far as compatible with 
the ordinary instincts of politeness, generally succeeded in ob- 
taining an interview. Lately the interview has degenerated 
into what can best be denominated as a species of blackmailing. 
Carried on as it too frequently is, it opens a door for a spe- 
cies of slander for which there is no redress. The adage of the 
law that ‘no wrong is without a remedy’ is too often practically 
inoperative, and a practice which, between gentlemen, would 
lead to well-merited castigation is too often permitted to be car- 
ried on scot-free. We allude tothe custom of false interviewing, 
which takes two shapes. One is the insertion of an account of 
a meeting that never took place. This has unfortunately come 
tous from the United States, where it has grown to be a common 
method of ‘punishing’ the man who, for reasons often cogent, is 
indisposed to give to the public the details of a business in which 
he is concerned. ‘The second is possibly even more reprehensi- 
ble, and consists in misrepresenting an actual conversation. 
It is, however, time, in the interest of all—the Press included— 
that public opinion should assert itself on the subject, and that, 
in the event of a third party not being present, it should be ac- 
cepted as a rule that the party interviewed should be sustained. 
The practice of wilfully misrepresenting a conversation, and pub- 
lishing an untrue account, should, in fact, be fenced about by 
penalties as severe as those inflicted for libel. Till that is done, 
the ‘interview’ in the hands of an unscrupulous editor is a power- 
ful source of harm.” 


NOTES. 


A TARIFF-WAR has begun between the United States and the European 
continent. Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, and Spain have pro- 
tested against our differential duty on sugar. None of these countries has, 
as yet, threatened to retaliate upon us, but some of them have, in point of 
fact, begun to do so. Germany began by suddenly discovering that 
American beef is unfit for food, and other countries have followed suit. 
Unless Europe or Congress changes its mind, the tariff-war will end by 
almost completely stopping the interchange of goods between this country 
and the Old World 


IT is usual for newspaper correspondents to speak of the most trivial 
actions and sayings of people in high positions as if such were of the 
greatest importance tothe State. Asa rule, heads of Governments ignore 
the newspaper men. King William of Wiirtemberg has made an excep- 
tion of late. The King was much annoyed because the enemies of German 
unity thought that he opposed the Emperor. The King went so far as to 
make an emphatic, official denial. 


CASIMIR PERIER, the President of the French Republic, has been decorated 
by the King of Saxony with the Order of the Falcon. Assuch decorations 
are not granted to people to wiom they may not be welcome, and as it is 
very significant that one of the minor crowned heads offered such honors 
first, this interchange of civilities should prove that the French President 
is very peacefully inclined. He is the first French President who has been 
decorated by a German prince. 


A REVOLT is reported to have broken out among the troops stationed in 
the province of Manchuria; the Governor of Petchili, Li Hung Chang, has 
sent his best troops to crush it. It is impossible to discover whether China 
really wants peace, or simply endeavors to retard the advance of the 
Japanese until the Winter has set in and a vigorous campaign becomes im- 
possible. China certainly does not hurry negotiations. 

WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE celebrated on December 29 his eighty-fifth birth- 
day. The British ex-Premier is in good health, and the Tory Press speaks 
of the possibility of his return to power 


IT is stated that Grenard and Rhins, the French explorers of China, who 
have been missing some two months, have beentraced. Rhins was mur- 
dered by the Chinese after leaving Lhasa, the capital of Thibet. Grenard 
was arrested, and was started for Pekin. On December 1o he passed 
through Tai-Yuen, a province of Shansi., 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONCERNING NAGGING WOMEN. 


Peo the days of Solomon down, the woman who nags has 

come in for the heartiest and most superlative excoriation 
that ‘‘male man” was able to bestow. Dr. Cyrus Edson, of the 
Health Board of New York City, pays his respects to her in the 
usual severe style in an article in 7he North American Review 
(January), in which he tells of some extreme cases that have 
come under his personal observation, and speaks of the deplorable 
consequences on the mind and body not only of those who are 
nagged but of those who nag, and especially upon children. His 
article is not lacking in discrimination, though “the woman in 
the case” could probably be heard from with profit on some fea- 
tures of the subject that neither Solomon nor Dr. Edson has 
mentioned. The Doctor duly considers, however, influences that 
women under certain circumstances, such as those attending 
pregnancy, cannot avoid and for which they are not responsible. 
His censure is aimed not at these but at women who are shrews 


~ by fiendish choice. He states that he himself has seen two cases 


of what Shakespeare calls “these cursed shrews” who died really 
as the result of the violence of their own tempers. After dwell- 
ing a while on the general nature and influence of the nagger, 
he sketches the process and its results as follows: 


“The man comes home and the nagging wife begins. If the 
man be physically strong, fair-minded, and just, his mind will 
revolt in time from the injustice of his wife’s accusations. It is 
the peculiarity of the nagger to enormously exaggerate every- 
thing, even if she do not invent her grievances. Forgetfulness 
on the part of a husband is annoying, as it is in any one, but it is 
not a crime. Accontinual stream of scolding, lasting three or 
four hours, over the failure to post a letter will cause any man to 
consider the effect disproportionate to the cause. If the husband 
be healthy, if he is not cursed with a highly nervous organization, 
what happens? The first thing is that any love he may have ever 
had for his wife dies, drowned in the flood of words. Having 


. murdered his love for her, the wife keeps up the nagging; he 


speedily begins to look on her as being a nuisance; from this to 
dislike and then to positive hatred is not along journey. If there 
be children, the husband may continue to live with her for their 
sake, but it is an awful home in which to bring up children. The 
man quickly learns that he has in his physical strength something 
in which he can claim sanctuary. He may not actually beat her, 
because the restraining influences of his training have not lost 
their hold on him. Perhaps it would be better for her if'he did, 
for physical fear of a whipping might be sufficient to make her 
control herself. While he may not lift his finger to her, he will 
invariably become brutal, except in such cases as I shall hereafter 
mention. In such a contest the woman has nochance. He may 
not be, he probably is not, able to give the rapier-like thrust of 
sarcasm which comes so easily to her, but he can use the blud- 
geon of abuse and profanity with terrible effect. The nervous 
condition the woman has created in herself by her nagging, itself 
renders her powerless before this weapon of her husband. Such 
a family isa hell on earth. It was the son of such a household 
who said in the simplest and most matter-of-fact way when he 
heard of a wedding, ‘ Another life quarrel commenced!’ Whata 
comment on his parents! 

“Men of what I may call the second class take refuge from a 
nagging woman in flight. According to their degree in the social 
scale they resort to clubs or bar-rooms for that peace they can 
never find athome. Then we hear suddenly that So-and-So has 
gone to the dogs; his money has been lost in gambling, or he 
has become a drunkard. There are more of these men than most 
people imagine, and, for one, I have never been able to join in 
the chorus of sympathy for the wife.” 


At this point Dr. Edson expresses special sympathy for the 
timid, docile, “dog-like” man who has to endure the tongue- 
lashings of a shrew, and tells of one such man, known to him, 
who was driven to insanity by a nagging wife. 


“Tt is on the third class of men that a nagging wife has the 
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most baneful effect. It is saying little to say these men are 
ruined by the women they marry; ruined in body, in mind, in 
heart, and often ruined in purse as well, for they cannot do their 
work in life, owing to the nagging of their wives. These men 
are nervous, ‘highly strung,’ to use a common phrase, and gen- 
erally exceedingly affectionate. They have what I may call the 
‘dog-like’ disposition in the way they care for their Wives, who 
are destroying them. ‘They remind one of the old English rhyme: 
‘A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree; the more you beat ‘em the 
better they be.’ Nothing is more strange in human nature than 
the continued love these men give their wives. I knew of a case 
once where the nagging of a wife drove her nervous husband to 
an asylum, where he died, the victim of melancholia brought on 
by the ceaseless nervous irritation produced by his wife’s tongue, 
yet to the day of his death he worshiped that wife. His greatest 
sorrow while in the asylum was the fact that he was not per- 
mitted to see her, her visits having been forbidden, because even 
when she had driven him crazy, she never saw him without nag- 
ging until he would have a most distressing attack of his malady 
afterward. Naturally the physicians in charge put a stop to her 
visits. Yet that woman, the murderess of her husband's mind. 
used to ask for and receive sympathy from her acquaintances on 
the ground that her unfortunate husband was insane. I never 
saw her without a feeling of abhorrence I cannot put into words.” 


Dr. Edson then proceeds to discuss the deleterious effect of un- 
due and exasperating excitement upon the nervous system, and 
cites the grave physical effects that may thus be produced. He 
continues : 


“It may be laid down as a broad proposition which will not be 
denied that continued brain excitement has in time a disastrous 
effect on the cerebral tissue and the nerves. The physical injury 
done when the brain is continually excited by nagging is akin to 
that produced by overwork. While this is true, the injury is 
greater, because the excitement contains in it the element of 
anger. It is not only the stimulated mental condition of intense 
study or work; it is necessarily wholly without the element of 
tranquillity. It is a double irritation, a double excitement, in 
which each part acts and reacts on the other, intensifying the 
effect of both. I can illustrate my meaning by saying that, if 
the draft on the nervous force caused by anger be represented by 
x, and that caused by intense study by y, the draft caused by 
nagging would be «xy, or the first multiplied by the second. 
This means that nagging involves a most destructive waste of 
nervous force. It will be apparent from what I have said that 
not only is the person who is nagged subjected to an intense and 
destructive nervous strain, but that, owing to the fact that this 
implies a robbery of the other parts of the body of that excess of 
blood necessary to a proper accomplishment of their functions, 
the body is not allowed to create the force from the food taken 
which would in a measure support this strain. This is burning 
the candle at both ends with a vengeance. Small wonder then 
that men break down.” 


Dr. Edson next makes a plea for children who have nag- 
ging mothers, and under this division of his subject he says: 


“Children have a far keener sense of justice than the majority 
of people believe, but so far as the expression of this feeling is 
concerned they are dumb. Under the torture of nagging, more 
than often emphasized by slapping or whipping, they must suffer 
in silence. ‘It’s no matter, dollv, if you didn’t, you have got to 
be slapped,’ said a little girl once to her doll, and I think no such 
indictment was ever drawn by men skilled in the law as was this 
against that little one’s mother. In place of being allowed to 
grow strong, to digest their food properly and build up for them- 
selves healthy bodies, the children of nagging women have the 
force diverted into the support of their nerves under the attacks 
made on them. Is it any wonder if they have no constitutions 
when they reach manhood or womanhood ? 

“*Not only is the child’s physical health ruined ; its mind is in- 
jured more than I can easilyexplain. The constant exaggeration 
inseparable from nagging prevents the growth in the mind of the 
child of mental perspective. Children are essentially imitative ; 
they receive most of their impressions second-hand. This is 
necessarily so at first in any one’s life, because, of all mental 
processes, judgment is the slowest of development. When, 
therefore, a child is in constant contact with a person who takes 
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enormously exaggerated views of everything, it has never has 
a chance to understand judgment. Its mind grows one-sided; it 
learns to look on everything from the standpoint of its conceptions. 
It would be impossible to imagine a worse preparation for the busi- 
Noristhis all. Theeffect of nagging on the child’s 
moral qualities is extremely bad. 


ness of life. 
The constant, unceasing injus- 
tice warps the better nature. The dumb anger induced through 
so many years stimulates the growth of passion in the mind of 
the child; in time it becomes absolutely unable to do justice to 
others, simply because its sense of justice, naturally strong in all 
children, is destroyed. Just as tyranny makes tyrants of those 
tyrannized over when they in turn have power, so the injustice of 
nagging kills the sense of justice. Then, too, in order to shield 
itself from the intolerable torture, the child naturally resorts to 
lies. It is not to be blamed for this, for, as the exaggeration of 
nagging is almost invariably nothing but falsehood, the little one 
cannot know any better.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Edson asks ‘‘ What remedy is there?” and 


he regretfully confesses that there is none whatever, ‘‘except 
£ 3 | 


public opinion.” 


ENGLISH BRIDES THE FREEST. 


DWARD SALMON, writing for 7he Strand Magazine, 
London, thinks that a strdy of the marriage customs of the 

world carries one to the conclusion that the English bride has 
most reason for including in her trousseau the kindly smile, the 
cheerful spirit, and the brightening eye which Thackeray made 
Mr. Brown, in his letter to his nephew, hope that Mrs. Bob 


would bring with her on her wedding-day. He says: 


“The Anglo-Saxon bride, even at the end of the Nineteenth 
Century, stands almost alone in regard to the degree of freedom 
with which she may treat Master Cupid when he enters into her 
life. Her heart is in the main a fortress at her own disposal. 
She may hand the keys of the gate over to whom she lists, and 
she yields them up almost invariably with the honors of war. 
That is to say, she alone almost, among brides, is permitted an 
independent voice in the matter of her life’s partner. At its 
worst, in England, America, and the British Colonies, the inter- 
ference of parents and friends is of a less serious character than 
that which disposes for good or ill of the French, Portuguese, 
Mexican, Chinese, Indian, or, 
maiden whose forebears were not British. 


Japanese, indeed, any other 
“In no other country is it given to girls to experience the ex- 
quisite joys known to the English maiden when first the man for 
whom she has conceived a liking asks her to be his, and she 
alone of the brides of the world can regard her position on tl 
nuptial day with entire self-respect and unqualified hopefulness. 
She stands on the threshold of a new world. 


1e€ 


The future 1s all 
sunshine, tinged, perhaps, with the smallest cloud of doubt, 
barely realized, but there all the same, which only enhances the 
glad anticipation of a rdle in which she will be her husband 
equa] in all desirable respects, in some his willing slave, in others 


S 


his tender tyrant, in all his mate. 

“With the appearance of the bride of England every one is 
familiar, and to describe her at length is entirely unnecessary. 
Whether she is the daughter of a duke, of a millionaire, of a 
tradesman, or of a domestic servant matters little. 
customs are pretty much the same. 


The marriage 
Bride and bridegroom meet 
for the first time on the wedding-day at the church; there are 
the bridesmaids, the parent or guardian to give away the bride, 
the best man, the simple ceremony, the departure from church 
amid showers of rice, the breakfast or reception, and the honey- 
moon trip, inaugurated with the aid of an old slipper. 

“A sight, however, which comparatively few people have wit- 
nessed, though it is to be seen often enough, is a costermongers’ 
wedding. As with their social betters, the worthy folk make the 
day one of festivity and rejoicing. In this respect the affair 
differs little from an ordinary holiday, on which they bedeck 
themselves in all their best, and eat, drink, and generally make 
merry. The novelty of the thing is the conduct of affairs at the 
altar. Bridegroom and bride have spared no resource of alley- 
dom to insure the most presentable appearance possible. His 
billycock hat is turned well down at the ends of the brim and well 
up at the sides; he wears a velveteen coat with numerous pearl 
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buttons, flannel shirt and gorgeous necktie, and trousers which 
fit closely about the thighs, and from the knee downward are 
suggestive of agiant candle-extinguisher. She wears a large hat 
with a feather or combination of feathers which for size a Duchess 
of Gainsborough might envy, a long black jacket, a bright red 
dress, and a white kerchief round her neck. With the swinging 
gait characteristic of costermongerland, the pair make their way 
up the church, followed by their friends, most of whom take 
their places in the pews. 

“The one feature then wanting in a usually solemn ceremony 
is solemnity. The bride especially seems to regard the affair as 
a grand joke, and in the middle of it all thinks nothing of turning 
round and giving her friends behind the most knowing of winks. 
They in their turn do not wait for the conclusion of the ceremony 
to commence pelting the bridal pair with rice. Dismissed by the 
clergyman after a while, the bridegroom marches off, leaving his 
bride to follow. They both give and receive coarse but good- 
though the bridegroom seems for the moment 


natured chaff, ] 
somewhat over-absorbed 


in a consciousness of his own impor- 


tance. 

‘“Whatever else may be asserted of the costermonger’s bride, 
it cannot be said that she does not know her man. They have 
probably spent years in each other’s company, and in this way 
are more fortunate than brides in many countries which pride 
themselves on their civilization.” 


TAKING A CENSUS OF GHOSTS. 


T HE Society for Psychical Research (England) has reached a 

startling conclusion, which is stated as follows: “ Be/wegn 
deaths and apparitions of dying persons a connection exists 
which 7s not due to chance alone. This we hold as a proved 
fact.” This conclusion is the result of anextended investigation 
in England and Wales, conducted on scientific principles. In- 
quiries were instituted in 17,000 cases of alleged apparitions. 
These inquiries elicited 1,249 replies from persons who affirmed 
that they themselves had seenthe apparitions. Then the Society 
by further inquiries and cross-examinations sifted out all but 
eighty of these as discredited in some way, by error of memory, or 
illusions of identity, or for some other reason, or which could be 
accounted for by common psychological laws. Of these eighty, 
fifty more were thrown out, to be on the safe side, and the remain- 
ing thirty are used as a basis for scientific consideration. All these 
represented apparitions of dead persons appearing to others 
within twelve hours after death, and many of them appearing at 
The full ac- 
count of the investigation is published in the tenth volume of the 


the very hour and even the very minute of death. 
Society ‘‘ Reports,” under the title “ A Census of Hallucinations, ” 
and Prof. J. H. Hyslop, of Columbia College, writes an article 
giving the gist of the report and his comments in 7he /ndepena- 
ent (December 27). 

The Committee which conducted the research 


reason as fol- 


lows: Since the death-rate of England is 19.15 out of every thou- 
sand, the chances of any person’s dying on any particular day 
are one in 19,000 (the ratio of 19.15 to 365 times 1,000). Out of 
19,000 death-apparitions, therefore, one can be explained as a 
simple coincidence. But thirty apparitions out of 1,300 cases is 
in the proportion of 440 out of 19,000, so that to refer these thirty 
well-authenticated apparitions to coincidence is deemed impossi- 
ble. The Committee therefore announce the conclusion which 
we quoted at the beginning, and, commenting on this conclu- 


sion, Professor Hyslop writes as follows: 


“This is remarkable language for the signatures of Professor 
and Mrs. Sidgwick, than whom few harder-headed skeptics could 
be found. It is more than borne out, however, by a considera- 
tion which the Committee does not mention, but which the facts 
entirely justify, and it is that since many of the apparitions oc- 
curred not merely on the day, but at the very hour or minute of 
death, the improbability of their explanation by chance is really 
much greater than the figures here given. That the apparition 
should occur within the hour of death the chance should be 1 to 
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356,000, or at the minute of death 1 to 21,360,000. To get 30 
cases, therefore, brought down to these limits we should have 
to collect thirty times these numbers of apparitions. Either these 
statistics are of no value in a study of this kind, or the Society’s 


claim is made out that there is either atelepathic communication 


between the dying and those who see their apparitions, or some 
causal connection not yet defined or determined by science. 
That this connection may be due to favorable conditions in the 
subject of the hallucinations is admitted by the Committee, if the 
person having the apparition is suffering from grief or anxiety 
about the person concerned. But it has two replies to such a 
criticism. The first is the query how and why under the circum- 
stances does this effect concide generally with the death of the 
person concerned, when the anxiety is extended over a consider- 
able period. The second is a still more triumphant reply, and it 
is that a large number of the cases show that the subject of the 
apparition has no knowledge of the dying person's sickness, place, 
or condition. In that case there is no alternative to searching 
elsewhere for the cause. If telepathy or thought transference 
will not explain the connection, resort must be had to some most 
extraordinary hypothesis. Most persons will probably accept tele- 
pathy as the easiest way out of the difficulty, though I am not 
sure that we are limited to this, the easiest explanation.” 


Professor Hyslop then proceeds to consider the effect of the 
Committee’s conclusion upon existing theories and speculations 
regarding the relations between mind and matter, and foresees 
with gratification as well as apprehension the revolt likely to be 
initiated against materialism and which may go so far as to dis- 
credit science and carry us far back to the credulous conditions 
of the Middle Ages. He says: 


“ This significance [of the Committee's conclusion] is one of im- 
mense importance to psychology and philosophy, and perhaps 
more to theology, because of the revolution which it must pro- 
duce in all existing speculations regarding the relation between 
mind and matter. The tendency toward materialism in recent 
years has been a very strong one. ‘The reasons for this require 
no mention. It is the fact that interests. That theory limits 
consciousness to two conditions. The first is the origin of all 
knowledge, through sense impressions, some sort of direct con- 
tact with the appropriate sensory organism; and the second is the 
total suspension or annihilation of consciousness with the dissolu- 
tion of the body. Now, if telepathy be accepted asa fact, it would 
imply the acquisition of knowledge independently of the ordi- 
nary channels of sense, overthrowing all the assumptions of psy- 
chology and philosophy from the time of Aristotle to the present. 
If it is not accepted, what are we going to do with the causal 
connection between deaths and apparitions of the dying? Here 
is a problem for the physiologists and the psychologists, which 
it will not be easy to solve with their methods and materialistic 
assumptions, unless they grant the fact of a mysterious connec- 
tion between two independent minds, which is all that telepathy 
really means, so far as it is understood by those who believe it. 
. . . The point which the investigations of the Society for Psy- 


. chical Research have already reached creates a question of trans- 


cendent interest, no matter what the solution of it may be, and 
will stimulate in the near future an amount of psychological and 
theological speculation of the most hasty and crude sort, which it 
will require the profoundest knowledge of mental phenomena, 
normal and abnormal, and the best methods of science to coun- 
teract, and to keep within the limits of sober reason. The hardly 
won conquests of intellectual freedom and self-control can easily 
be overthrown by a reaction that will know no bounds and which 
it will be impossible to regulate. Though there may be some 
moral gain from the change of beliefs, as will no doubt be the 
case in the long run, we have too recently escaped the intellec- 
tual, religious, and political tyranny of the Middle Ages to con- 
template the immediate consequences of the reaction with any 
complacency. But no one can calculate the enormous effect upon 
intellectual, social, and political conditions which would ensue 
upon the reconciliation of science and religion by the proof of 
immortality.” 





In refutation of the popular saying that lightning never strikes twice in 
the same place, a Southern newspaper says that a house in Calhoun 
County, Ga., has been struck by lightning thirteen times and is in good 
condition for the next stroke. A goodadvertisement for the lightning-rods 
used on the house. 
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Seward’s Modifications of Lincoln’s First Inaugural.—‘ After 
Lincoln came to Washington [February 23, 1861], he submitted 
a copy of his prospective inaugural address to Seward for criti- 
cism. In it Lincoln had planted himself firmly upon the last Re- 
publican platform. In several places sentences were lacking in 
tact, and occasional phrases and words had a flavor of dogmatism 
or severity, considering the times. It concluded with the sug- 
gestive sentence, ‘With you, and not with me, is the solemn 
question of “Shall it be peace or asword?”’ It was all intended 
in a kindly spirit, and some passages were generous and touch- 
ing, but the other parts would have more than counteracted them. 

“Seward went through the entire copy, making a sentence here 
and there less positive, rounding many of the phrases, and soft 
ening some of the adjectives. He counseled the omission of a 
few careless and useless sentences; and where Lincoln had gone 
so far as to say, ‘A disruption of the Federal Union is menaced, 
and, so far as can be on paper, is already effected,’ Seward 
changed the last part into ‘heretofore only menaced, is now for- 
midably attempted.” Seward suggested that, in lieu of the con- 
clusion quoted, the address should end with ‘some words of affec- 
tion, some of calm and cheerful confidence,’ and wrote the 
wonderful paragraph about ‘our bonds of affection’ and ‘the 
mystic chords,’ which Lincoln adopted, and which, only slightly 
changed, has gone into political literature as one of Lincoln's 
most touching passages. In returning the copy, Seward frankly 
stated his belief that if the passages referring to the platform 
were retained, even in a modified form, Virginia and Maryland 
would secede; that within sixty or ninety days Washington would 
have to rely for its defense upon a divided North; and that there 
would not be one loyal magistrate or ministerial officer south of 
the Potomac. Lincoln adopted nearly all of Seward’s sugges- 
tions, and omitted the objectionable passages. The well- 
balanced firmness of the speech gave confidence to the North, 
and its fraternal and generous sentiments had a good efect upon 
the whole South.”— Frederic Bancroft, in The Atlantic Monthly. 


Aztec Ruins in Arizona.— 7%e Journa/, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, reports that D. J. Court, amining prospector, has returned 
to Prescott, Arizona, from athree-months’ sojourn in “one of the 
most remote and little-known parts of the territory, and says that 
that section contains more Aztec ruins than any other portion of 
America, evidences of human habitation being found from the 
highest peaks to the lowest valleys. In one place he found aroad 
or street three miles in length, perfectly smooth and straight and 
sixty feet in width. On either side of the street, the entire dis- 
tance, are ruins. The road was evidently built prior to some 
mighty earthquake, as it ends abruptly at the brink of a mighty 
chasm. He dug up and found lying about a great number of 
skeletons which were in a fair state of preservation, the heads of 
all being alike—very large over the eyes and receding, and 
almost flat toward the back of the head; jaws well-developed, 
but front upper and lower teethsmall and sharp. Theruinsshow 
the people to have been workers in stone, some fragments of work 
in turquoise being found. Every available foot of land had once 
been cultivated.” 

Villany in British Drama.—7he Argonaut, of San Fran- 
cisco, in an editorial article on ‘‘The Drama,” says: “The one 
form of villany that is permitted to riot triumphantly in the Brit- 
ish drama of the day is that of the burglar, the forger, and the 
highwayman. ‘Time was when a burlgar, for romantic interest, 
was not one remove from a pickpocket, and a forger suffered an 
ignominious death on the gallows in common with shoplifters 
and gentlemen of the persuasion of Charley Bates and the Artful 
Dodger. But our point of view is broadening to take in as inter- 
esting figures in the human comedy all sorts and conditions of 
men. In the brave days of Victor Hugo and Dumas fare, who 
ever heard of such a thing as making a band of burglars heroes 
of a play? Had it been a band of bandits, it would have been 
quite another matter, the romance merely lying in the different 
methods by which they gained their booty. A baron on the 
Rhine, swooping down on some affrighted village and carrying 
off every sort of plunder he could lay his hands on, is one of the 
most picturesque figures of history. Jim the Penman, in forging 
checks in the Philistine luxury of his elaborate drawing-room, 1s 
as thoroughly and completely unromantic as Queen Victoria or 
Grover Cleveland.” 
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The Bank Statement. per cent 


in Secretary Carlisle 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed smaller gains inthe cash items than ex- | 
pected, and an increase in deposits held down the 
surplus reserve. The increase in surplus for the 
week Was $593,200, and the amount now stands at 
$35,862,050. Loans expanded $743,00 Specie in- 

i 


al tenders decreased 


creased $2,106,400, while leg 
$624,100. Deposits increased $3,556,400; circulation 
increased $110,400. 

At the Stock Exchange this week call loans on 
securities were made at 1 per cent. andat per 
cent.; but the average rate, basing the estimate 
upon the amount of business done, was a little be- 
low 1% per cent. Renewals were made at 1% per | 
cent.,and banks and trust companies maintained | 
114 to2 per cent. as their quotations. Little busi- | 
ness was done in time loans, and the supply was 
somewhat restricted, large lenders being tempor- 
arily out of the market while disbursing January 
interest and dividends. Rates closed at 2 per cent 
for thirty days, 2! per cent. for sixty to ninety 
days, 3 percent. for four, and 3 and3% per cent. fo1 


five to six months. There was no increase in the 








supply of commercial paper. 7 
good, the scrutiny of namesquite close, and none 
but the best sell freely. Rates were 2% a3 per 
cent. for sixty to ninety-day indorsed bills receiva- 
ble, 3 a3% per cent. for four months’ commission 
house and prime four months’ single names, 3! 
a4per cent. for prime six months, and 4% a7 per 
cent. for good four tc six months’ single names 
Larger offerings are expected 

The United States Assistant Treasurer was 


debtor at the Clearing House in 


The New York Clearing House reported as fol- 
lows: Exchanges, $103,822,730; balances, $10,206,7 
The followi 


the New York 






is a comparison of the averages of 


anks for the last two weeks: 





Jan. 5 * Dex 
ROOMS. oc ccces me + 390,00 $40 99475 
Specie ° . ° 75,007, 00 73,700,¢ 
Legal tenders 98, 207,0 »S3I,1 T624,1 
Deposits.... 552,847,00 49,201,406 9550.4 
Circulation......  11,405,10 11,294,70 110,4 
‘Five days. + Decreass 


The Journal of Commerce, January 


General View. 
The observance of the New Year's holiday in- 
terfered with general trade throughout the coun- 


try, and brought the volume of operations within 


very moderate limits. One of the most favorable 


features of the situation is the fact that the stocks 


of merchandise in all directions is lighter than 
usual, which shows ciearly that merchants have 
, 


become extremely conservative 


ti 


} ' 
1e sectio 


The cold weather throughout a wit 
territory will undoubtedly stimulate the consump- 
tion of Winter goods, but in regard to the Spring 


trade opinions differ, many being disposed to take | 


a cheerful view of the future, while others fear 
that the unsettled feeling as to the currency ques- 


tion and the constantly dwindling gold reserve of 


the Treasury may exert an adverse influence 
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BUSIN ESS OUTLOOK. | revival of rumorsof anc 


not be an easy matter to float a fresh loan at pres- | 


, owing to the sharp decline this week in the 


lhe money market hasexhibited marked ease in | 


ted demand for commercial 





consequence of the | ; 5 
Solved by J. A. Dewey, Wanamie, Pa.; J. R 


and speculative operations 
Jaques, Ottumwa, Ia.; M. W.H., University of 


been extremely 
eral drift 
traffic statements of 
at first, think much ofthis as a problem; inasmuch 
have contributed to the depression, which was re- 
of short contracts.—7he Marland Express 


that he *“*hit upon the solution by accident 


944, Netherlands Chess Association 




















| A. M. Price ica sabe asswennsanenas 1} 4 


partment of 7he Recorder, publishes 


remarkable end-game 
of | ander Neumann, presiden 








The chief feature inthe department of dry goods 
was the large withdrawals of foreign woolen and 
worsted goods from warehouse under the reduced } 
tariff that became operative on January 1. These | 


goods have already come into active competition 


with home manufactures and domestic commodi- | 


ties have suffered therefrom. Itis estimated that 
a large amount of foreign woolens was sold in ad 


Spring styles in cotton dress goods are being | 


shown, but trade has not fairly opened. 


Gold exports were resumed this week on an ex- | 
tensive scale, and the outflow reached a total of | 
$4,500,000, the largest amount for any one week for | 


94, 

some time. Foreign exchange has ruled at the 
shipping point throughout, and the exports were 
accelerated by a decline in sterling at Paris. Asa 
result of this efflux the Treasury reserve is down 
to about $81,000,000 from $112,000,000 in the early 


+ 


part of December, when the payments for the | 
$50,000,000 5 per cent. bonds were completed. This 
heavy decrease in the Government gold led toa | the King’s square. 


MN 


SSS . 
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| 
vance of withdrawal, but fresh lines are coming | 
forward and the competition will be kept up. | 














Neumann—White 


White to play and win. 


In Problem 40 of last week’s DIGEST there was 
an error, namely, a Knight in place of a King, on 


(329) 29 


Solution of Problem No. 39. 


Witte Black 
1 Kt—B 5 ch K—-R 2 only move 
2 R—Kt7 ch cack * ” 
; R—R 6ch K—Kt sq* “6 
4 Kt—K 7 mate. 


Virginia; Edwin Charles Haskell, Garrison, la. 


M. W. H., of the University of Virginia, did not, 


a glance at the diagram” discovered the 


solution; but after worrying a “good amateur 
player” for some time, M. W. H. was convinced 
| \ 


” 


We would not call this a difficult problem; 


probably it cannot be properly called a probiem, 





since there is but one solution; but it is of more 
value than the ordinary problem, because it em- 
phasizes the fact that the right moves must be 
made. Suppose, for instance, that White had 
played Ktx P ch This, at first glance, looks like 
the best move; or, suppose that White played 
1 Kt—B s ch, and 


1 either case Black would have won. He would 


R—R 5, this looks like “ best,”’ 


lave been able to have brought his Rooks into 


lay. This position emphasizes another lessor 
“Don’t play rapidly.’”’ A rapid player, unless a 








very good player, would in all probability have 
stumbled and fallen 
Harvard Wins. 
Th -collegiate match resulted ina ctory 
rT d he following is the score: 
Playes HARVARD Won Lost 
Ballou 446 + 


PORDED: .. os nkseiuowdaandeoncers ) 
YALE 
ASTBUS BUMStOOG, io ocacc0s000 4 
og ee | ere ane me cr 4 
Totals ( 


W. V. Belden ee 
Ed. R. Seymour , , 
SDs 640s nceesanenssabarnsnededs ¢ ( 
COLUMBIA, 
ere ee aeanee 1 4! 


Totals eT Perr Te ee . ) 


LEGAL. 


Oleomargarine Laws Constitutional. 


At common law it is an indictable offense to mix 


unwholesome ingredients in anything made or 
supplied for the food of man. Statutes forbidding 
the sale of adulterated articles of food or drink 


exist in most if not all the States. These statutes 


are held to be within the police power of the 


Legislature and therefore constitutional. Statutes 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale of oleomar- 
garine have been passed in many of the States. 
These statutes have been held constitutional by 





No lamp is a good one 
without the right chimney. 
The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and ‘‘pearl top.” 
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various State courts, and in the case of /n re 
Plumley, appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from a decision on a writ of habeas 
corpus sued out in the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, the Massachusetts oleomargarine 
law was held constitutional. Zhe Albany Law 
Journal summarizes the decision as follows: 
“The main question which was contended was 
whether the statute under discussion was consti- 
tutional in relation to sales of oleomargarine 
brought into Massachusetts from other States, as 
the Constitution of the United States vests in Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce among the 
several States. Justice Harlan says: ‘Can it be 
that the Constitution of the United States secures 
to any onethe privilege of selling and manufac- 
turing an article of food in such a manner as to 
induce the mass of people to believe that they 
are buying something which, in fact, is wholly 
different from that which is offered for sale? 
Does the freedom of commerce among the States 
demand a recognition of the right to practice a 
deception upon the public in the sale of any 
articles, even those that may have become sub- 
jects of trade in different parts of the country.’ 
Judge Harlan further says: ‘It has been adjudged 
that the States may legislate to prevent the spread 
of crime, and may exclude from their limits pau- 
pers, convicts, persons likely to become a public 
charge, and persons afflicted with contagious or | 
infectious diseases. These and other like things | 
having immediate connection with the health, 
morals and safety of the people may be done by | 
the States in the exercise of the right of self-de- 
fense. And yet it is supposed that the owners of 
a compound which has been put in a condition to 
cheat the public into believing that it is a particu- 
lar article of food in daily use, and eagerly sought 
for by people in every condition of life, are pro- 
tected by the Constitution in making a sale of it 
against the will of the State in which it is offered 
for sale, because of the circumstance that it is in 
an original package, and has become a subject of 
ordinary traffic. We are unwilling to accept this 
view. We are of opinion that it is within the 
power of a State to exclude from its markets any | 
compound manufactured in another State, which 
has been artificially colored or adulterated so as 
to cause itto look like an article of food in general 
use, and the sale of which may, by reason of such 
coloration or adulteration, cheat the general pub- 
lic into?purchasing that which they may not intend 
to buy. The Constitution of the United States 
does not secure to any one the privilege of de- 
frauding the public. The deception against which 
the statute of Massachusetts is aimed isan offense 
against society; and the States are as competent 
to protect their people against such offenses or 
wrongs as they are to protect them against crimes 
or wrongs of a most serious character. And this 
protection may be given without violating any 
right secured by the National Constitution, and 
without infringing the authority of the General 
Government. A State enactment forbidding the 
sale of deceitful imitations of articles of food in 
general use among the people does not abridge 
any privilege secured to citizens of the United 
States, nor in any just sense interfere with the 
freedom of commerce among the severual States.’ ”’ 











Corporation—Power to Make Loan. 


‘* Where a person borrows money from a cor- 
poration, and gives his note therefor, as against 
an innocent holder of such note, such person will 


be estopped to assert that the corporation had no 
Ad to lend .money or discount paper. Smith v. 
hite (Tex.).”—Bankers’ Magazine. 








Current Events. 


Monday, December 31. 


Dr. Parkhurst issues a statement attacking the 
Lexow Committee for an alleged “deal” with 
Superintendent Byrnes. ... Sixteen persons 
lose their lives at the burning of the famous 








Merit Is Essential. 

Consumers have a habit of determining by 
experiment whether an article of food is pure, 
wholesome, convenient, and economical. Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream pos- 
sesses intrinsic merit, Will stand every test. 





Delavan House of Albany. 
bocker, of Indiana, is dead. 


Emperor Francis Joseph fails to form a new | 


Hungarian Cabinet. 


Tuesday, January 1. 


Mr. Morton is formally installed in office as 
Governor of New York. The first formal in- 
auguration ceremonies ev ver held in Michigan are 
conducted at Lansing. . The Pennsylvania 
Legislature organizes. 

The people of Newfoundland desire a Royal 
Commission to investigate the affairs of the 

colony. ... A Japanese fleet is reported cruising | 
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off the Shan Tung promontory. ... The reor- | 
ganization of the Chinese army is hampered by | 


the want of funds. 


Wednesday, January 2. 

United States Senators Wolcott, of Colorado, 
and McMillin, of Michigan, are chosen to suc- 
ceed themselves by Republican caucuses. 
The New Y ork Legislature assembles. ... Great 
suffering is reported from the Cherokee str ip, in 
Oklahoma, opened forsettlementayearago. . . 
The Missouri Legislature meets in Jefferson C ity. 

There is a report that Chancellor Hohenlohe 
will retire and be succeeded by Count von Wal- 
dersee. Russia and England agree upon an 
amicable settlement of the Pamir question. 

The Turkish Governor of Bitlis is reported to 
have been assassinated by an Armenian. a 

fight occurs in the Bulgarian Sobranje, in which 
pistols are drawn. 


Thursday, January 3 


Congress reasse aibine: the Senate resumes the 
debate onthe Nicaraguan Canal; the House takes 
up the Carlisle Currency Bill in its amended 
form, .. . Secretary Gresham transmits to Con- 
gress the official correspondence on the Blue- 


| 


fields Controversy; Great Britain has nointention | 


of interfering with Mosquito independence. , 
The county elections in Georgia result in Demo- 
cratic gains and Populist losses... . A strike at 
the Carnegie mills in Homestead is threatened. 

Moukden is reported to be ina state of anar- 
chy; murders and other outrages by the Chinese 
troops occur daily. . Areport from St. Peters- 
burg states that the Czar intends to summon 
to the capital all his principal officials, to ascer- 
tain from them the wishes of the people. 
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. Bishop Knicker- ] Frzday, January 4. 


Both Houses of Congress in session; the Senate 
discusses Mr. Lodge's resolution inquiring why 
a warship was not kept at Honolulu; in the House 
the Currency Bill is debated. ... The Minister 
of Austria-Hungary protests. against the dis- 
criminating duty on sugar imported from coun- 
tries paying export bounties. laverhill, 
Mass., shoeworkers are on strike against the con- 
tract system. . A memorial meeting in honor 
ofthe late Robert Louis Stevenson is held in New 
York, and attended by a large number of leading 
authors and public men. . . . The Governor of 
Florida revokes the requisition for Mr. Flagler, 
of the Standard Oil Trust, issued at the request 
of the Governor of Texas. 

Liu Kun Yi, appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Japanese army, is unwilling to accept the 
post... . The report of the assassination of the 
Governor of Bitlis is denied. Two hundred 
English fishermen are reported to have perished 
in the recent gales. 


Saturday, January 5. 


The Senate not in session; debate on the Cur- 


rency Bill is continued in the House. ... The 
Cabinet meets to consider Germany's protest 
against our alleged treaty violations ca 


vigilance committee is organized in Sacramento 
to make war on criminals and tramps infesting 
the city. . Destitution is reported among the 
victims of the drought in South Dakota. 

The peace negotiations between Japan and 
China are believed to bea failure. . . . The Ital- 
ian Parliament is dissolved. . Captain Drey- 
fus is publicly degraded in Paris for sellir 
French military secrets to German agents. 


1S 


Sunday, January 6. 


President Cleveland gives out a statement on 
the Hawaiian question in reply to Senator Al- 
drich’s charge that a visit of royalist agents may 
have influenced the withdrawal of the warship 
from Honolulu. . Congressman Post, of Illi- 
nois, dies in Washington. 

Japan refuses to conclude an armistice 
General von Hanneken is said to be invested 
with full power for reorganizing the Chinese 
army. ... The Newfoundland financial situa- 
tion is expected to be improved by the arrival 
of consignments of specie. 





LA GRIPPE | and the TRAIN of ILLS that usually 


follow it may be cured by the ELECTROPOISE ! 


This 


simple and easily applied home treatment without 
medicine makes its claims for superior curative powers 
from results actually achieved rather than from theory 


as to its workings. 


EFFECTS OF LA GRIPPE. 


HIS DAUGHTER ATTACKED 
WITH LA GRIPPE. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec, 2 


1, 93 


Last winter my daughter was attacked with la grippe, and, through 


the ravages of this mysterious disease, reduced to a helpless cripple. 


From a bright, rosy, 


REDUCED TO A CRIPPLE. 


handsome child, she became in three weeks so weak, 


emaciated and, in shape, distorted, that words fail me to adequately de 
scribe her condition. 


By accident I learned of the Electropoise. I pur 


chased one—more through desperation to leave no means untried than 


EVERYTHING FAILED 


through belief in its efficiency. 


I confess I thought it something on the 


TO CURE. order of a liver pad, ‘* made to sell,’ and a sort of mild humbug. It was 
with more than half-way skepticism I applied it, in accordance with 
directions. 

Day by day, as I observed the marked improvement in my daughter, 
my doubts vanished. In eight weeks after the first application of the 
ELECTROPOISE 


USED IN DESPAIR. 


Poise my little girl was fully restored, enjoyed sound sleep, a good 
appetite, and is now in the possession of vigorous health; and as to her 


figure there is no trace, even that she had ever had the first stages of 
spinal curvature or la grippe, which causes it. I have recommended the 
Electropoise to many of my friends, and always shall, and Iam glad to 


COMPLETE CURE THE RESULT. SY, Where my advice has been followed and one purchased, good 


results have always come. 


3A22 


Very faithfully yours, 
HORATIO GATES, 
Venerable Archdeacon of West Missouri. 
RE-INDORSES IT. 


Evcuip AVE., Kansas City, Mo., July 10, 1894. 


Dear Sir:—Replying to your inquiry, would say that my opinion of 


SECOND LETTER. 


the Electropoise is as favorable as ever. It is a companion which 
e: senalinamtion : . sass : P 
improves upon acquaintance. Familiarity with it never breeds contempt. 
Yours truly, 


HORATIO GATES, 
Venerable Archdeacon of West Missouri. 





ALLOW US TO MAIL YOU A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


Obiclipowe! 


TRADE YARK. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


1122 Broadway, New York, 


or 
346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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IT’S A MILLSTONE See Special Advance Offer (Below) —Book Ready in March. 


About a young a 
‘man’s neck to be a 


ed memory, low 
spirits, irritable tem- 


and one derangements 
of mind and body | 
that ‘result from, 
unnatural, pernicious 
habits, contracted 





sufferer from _ner- 
vous exhaustion, ner- 
vous debility, impair- 
per, and the thousand =A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME=— 


A collection of the best poems of all ages and tongues, with biographical notices. Edited by Pamir 
ScuarFr, D.D., LL.D., editor of ** The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,’’ author of ** Christ in Song,” ** Creeds 


through ignorance. of Christendom,” CRE.» ete. ; and ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., editor of ‘‘Poems of Chaucer,” author of 
Such habits result in ise History of English Literature,” ‘‘ Shakespeare's Morals,” ete. Royal 8vo, Cloth, 1,004 pages, with Index 
loss of manly power, of Authors and Subjects, also an index of first lines. Illustrated with 15 full-page Stee] Engravings 
wreck the constitution and sometionss pro- ae eae 
duce softening of the brain, epilepsy, pa- PRICE WHEN ISSUED, 86.00. AT HALF-PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR “THE 
ralysis, and even dread insanity. LITERARY DIGEST’’ WHO ARE PAID UP TO AT LEAST JULY 1, 1895. 


o reach, re-claim and restore such un- 
fortunates to health and happiness, is the 
aim of the publishers of a book written in aint — 
plain but chaste language, on the nature, Be ico pa es * ’ ys on _— a 

sé stactio vé wrar 0 veligiou oelrry 
symptoms and curability, by home treat- | supplies a want which con been long felt, a ped 
ment, of such diseases. This book will be compilers deserve the highest praise for the thor- | 
sent sealed, in plain envelope, on receipt of oughness of their work. 
ten cents in stamps, for postage. Address, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Their good taste and | 
sound judgment are manifest on every page.” 


happily carried out. The selections are ample and 
judicious, and the arrangement is admirable. I | 
know of nothing like it in the English language, and 


BE im B . OS) | it cannot fail of being acceptable.” Pei ie 


Ex-Pres, Mark Hopkins: ° ‘A happy thought | 


SIGN AND RETURN THE ACCEPTANCE BLANK. (SEE BELOW.) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘The idea of col- 
lecting, classifying, and publishing in a single 
volume poems of the nature of those here brought 
together seems to me a most happy one. I cannot 
| doubt that it will be welcomed as a great accession 
ltoe very English and American Library 


P rof. Moses Coit Tyler, University of Wiscon- 
sin: ‘‘I have enjoyed this work. I am instantly im- 
pressed by the catholicity as well as the delicacy of 


its principles of selection.’ 


Sa NOW Sign and Return the Pitiontnn (or a copy of it 


7 © ; 
Standard Elocutionist. ACCEPTANCE BLANK.—Library of Religious Poetry. 


Principles and Exercises, followed by a Copious FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified LAFAYETTE PLackE, NEw YORK: 
and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, from 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. For Senior and 


, ae : | 
My subscription for **Tae Lirerary Digest” being 


. testy : paid up toat least July 1,1895,* [ accept your offer | 
Junior Pupils and Students. By P —— - a copy of the New Re svised Edition of ** Library | 
— s Bell and Alexander Melville Bell, L.S., of Religious Poetry,’ cloth, regular $6 edition, at 
etc., late lecturer in University College, —— z : bs 


$3, carriage free. I will send the $3 for the book 


Revised and e nlarged edition, completing the 188th =| When you notify me that itis ready for delivery 


Thousand. 12mo, cloth, red, roan backs, 563 pages, — | 
with copious Index and Table of Contents. Price, 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 


Stace. Mew Took in advance 
ce ey 0 


Name 


*If otherwise, remit at same time with the Acceptance Form, filled in, $3.00 for a year’s subscription 
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SLEEP AND DREAMS 


A Scientific Popular Dissertation. 


The Ethics of Marriage. 
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By HI. S. Pomeroy, M.D, | : . . . es 
From the German of Dr. Friedrich oi WITH OUR PERIODICALS. 
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THE BOOK. 


The histories of about 120 countries are digested, and the events of ancient, modern, and recent times 
dated, and all geographically classified, and both Chronologically and Topically arranged. The work isthe 
result of several years of diligent labor and research, and is the oniy volume in existence which furnishes 
an epitome of the history of every country down to 1895. 


ITS ARRANCEMENT. 


The unique feature of this book is that by which quick reference is facilitated and a general purview 
with the notable trend of history is observed; namely, the classification of the events of the civilized world 
under seven general topics, as Army and Navy, Art, Science and Nature, Births and Deaths, Church, Letters, 
Society, and State; and these topics are always arranged on two opposite pages. All the dates relate to the 
same years, or parts of years, and all the dates of the same period are brought together before the eye at 
once—an arrangement by which a comparison of parallel events in any department of history may be 
readily made, and the side-lights of any event examined and studied. 


ANALYSIS OF TOPICS. 


Army and Navy include organization, equip- | chronological position. 
ment, movement of troops, conflicts on sea and land, 
and the launching and testing of war-ships during 
war and peace. 

Art, Science, and Nature include architecture, 
discoveries, inventions, the drama, music, painting, 
sculpture, and sciences, with storms, floods, anc 
other phenomena of nature. ; te 

Church, the rise and development of denomi- “ratte Ge aapenanes . neesemassongt strikes, re- 

- nations, the establishment of first and important form movements, crimes, social events, and the more 
churches, the national gatherings in Assemblies, | !P0T#"* personalities. 
Conventions, and Conferences, with the dates of | State includes politics, government, nominating 
- elevation to high office in the episcopacy of hierar- | conventions, election to high office, and important 
chy. Also special developments in church work and | legislation in the various States and more fully by 
important action of Councils and other assembliesare Congress. 
noted, and general revivals also receive attention. | Miscellaneous selections include such various 

Births and Deaths are in alphabetical order, | items as cannot well be classified under the seven 
except in very recent years, and each appears in its | topics. 

The student of Politics, Science, Religion, and Church History, Sociology, Art, Law, Medicine, or of 
any of the Professions or Industries of civilization, or of the known events of barbarous peoples, will here 
find abundant and accessible historical data. 

The price of this important volume when issued will be $6.00. To advance subscribers that are also 

id-up subscribers for ‘‘ Tae Lirerary Digest * to at least July 1, 1895, $3.00; to others, $4.00. Accep- 

ce of this offer must be sent in before the close of January, 1895. 
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accept your special advance offer of “‘ Little’s Cyclopedia of Classified Dates}” at +$3.00, and I will send 
you the money when re notify me that the book is ready for delivery. The k is to be sent, carriage 
prepaid by you; and it is understood that it will be in every respect the same as will be the regular 
Paition at $6.00 per copy. when issued. 


A descriptive phrase ac- 
companies the name, and the near-by topics show 
the work of the individual. 


Letters include the establishment and endow- 
ment of schools, the appearance of books and news- 
| papers, and events relating to colleges. 


Society includes events relating to the social re- 
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SPECTRUM AND COLOR FORMUL/: 


This is the age when everything must be meas- 
ured in the absolute system of units, and every- 
thing must be defined in absesute terms. Having 
this fact in mind, the publisers of the Standard 
Dictionary have endeavored to respond to this 
demand for absolute definitions, as far as the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion would permit. One of 
the most difficult things to measure or define in 
the absolute system is light, either its intensity 
or its color. Its color, in fact, has held out the 
most successfully against all previous attempts to 
define it absolutely. In the tables of the Standard 
Dictionary the colors, shades, and tints have been 
defined as absolutely as the state of our knowledge 
to-day will permit. Something must hereafter be 
added, but it will not be to overthrow or con- 
trovert the facts given in the Dictionary, but will 
supplement them, and render them more absolute. 


Explanation of Nomenclature. 


Luminosity.—The appearance of any colored 

surface depends upon the “total luminosity,” the 
“saturation,” and the “wave-length” of the colored 
light. 
By “total luminosity” we mean the total light 
which is sent out from the surface, colored and 
white. For example: The luminosity of a color 
in the light and in the dusk are different, al- 
though the color and saturation may remain the 
same. Again if we paint a surface with a pig- 
ment, and then mix some lampblack with the 
pigment and paint another surface, the second 
surface will be less luminous than the first, but 
may be identical in saturation and color. 

Saturation is the percentage of the colored 
light to the white. No surface reflects a pure 
color, i.e., one entirely unmixed with white light. 
For example, the most brilliant scarlet paper or 
paint sends to our eyes not only scarlet light, but 
also a large percentage of white light. It is in 
part due to saturation that we have the light red 
and the dark red; a red mixed with very much 
white light becomes one of the various pinks. The 
saturation of a color is sometimes referred to as 
the “intensity” of a color. 

Wave-length.—According to the undulatory 
theory of light, which is the one universally 
accepted at the present day, light consists of 
“waves,” or undulatory periodic disturbances, ina 
hypothetical medium, which is called the “lumin- 
iferous ether.” The color of the light depends 
upon the length of these little “waves.” For ex- 
ample, a wave which is gg¢he5 Of aninch long pro- 
duces upon our eyes the sensation which we call 
“red.” If the wave is only about 3 as long (i.<« 
yooson in.), it will produce the sensation of “green.” 
if the waves are only g5%59 Of an inch long they 
produce the sensation called “violet.” Red and 
violet are the limits of our color perception; for 
if the “waves” are longer than g5455 in. or shorter 
than about go4o5 in. they do not produce any 
sensation of light upon our eyes. The longer 
waves will, however, produce the sensation of 
heat, and the shorter ones will produce chemical 
changes; will, for example, afect a photographic 
plate. Thus all the colors or combinations of 
colors in this variegated universe have a “wave 
length” between s5459 in. and gyhoq in., Or Com- 
binations of such waves. When the combina- 
tion contains a little red, and a little blue and 
violet, more orange and green, and a great deal 
of yellow and yellow-green, we call the result 
“white light.” It is about such a combination 
which we receive from the sun, and which is re- 
fiected from a piece of “white paper” in “day- 
light.” 


How a Color should be Exactly Defined. 


It will now be seen that when we are able to 
give the “total luminosity,” the “saturation,” and 
the predominating “wave-length” or combination 
of “wave-lengths,” we shall be able to define a 
color “absolutely,” and not till then. 

In the present state of our knowledge we are 
able to determine wave-lengths easily and accu- 
rately. We are also able to determine “total lu- 
minosity” without any very unusual apparatus or 
labor. Saturation, however, is a question which 
is by no means so easy to answer. Methods have 
been devised and are being devised and applied, 
but they all require special apparatus and a great 
amount of very careful observation. As yet the 
question of saturation has not been satisfactorily 
answered, 


AS TREATED IN 


FUNK & WACNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 











Comparison and Relative Definitions of Colors, 


Maxwell Disks.—Maxwell, the English nee 
cist, devised a very simple and efficient method of 
comparing colored surfaces, which consists in 
preparing disks of certain type colors, and com- 
Cision them in such proportions as to produce the 
shade or tint in question. This method was used 
in preparing the definitions for the Dictionary, 
ond may be described as follows: 

Standard Colored Surfaces ; Preparation.— 
Five standard colored surfaces were chosen to be 
combined with each other and with black and 
white. The surfaces chosen were those covered 
with some well-known and common pigment. 
They were best English vermilion, mineral or- 
ange, light chrome yellow, emerald green, and 
artificial ultramarine blue. These were taken 
because they are very common, and easily ob- 
tained, and are of comparatively uniform wave- 
length, i.e., any two samples will have very nearl 
the same color. These pigments were mixed with 
a solution of gum arabic in water and applied 
with a bristle-brush, like an oil paint. The gum 
arabic solution should be of about the consistency 
of linseed oil, and the surface when finished should 
be of an even tint or color and completely covered 
so that none of the paper shows through. The 
best paper to us is either a thin bristol-board or a 
thick drawing paper. Out of the papers thus pre- 
pared disks were cut four inches in diameter, 
with a hole at the center and a radial slit from 
this hole to the circumference. A black disk is 
made by painting a piece of similar paper with a 
mixture of lampblack and an alcoholic solution 
of shellac. The surface should be evenly black 
and without any shiny appearance, i.e., dull. The 
whitest white card-board should be used for the 
white disk. 

Combinations of Disks.— These disks are 
placed upon the axle of some rotation machine in 
such a way, with their edges interlocking, that 
one sees a part of several or ull the disks at once, 
each forming a sector of color. When the machine 
is set in motion the colors will blend and form a 
color depending upon the components and their 
relative amounts. Varying the proportions of the 
constitutions will vary the color produced. In 
this way it is possible to produce almost any of 
the infinite variety of colors which we find in na- 
ture. We would then be able to define any of 
those colors in terms of the simple colors which 
go to make it, and their relative amounts. For 
all purposes of comparison this would be all that 
is necessary, so long as we use the same set of 
disks of simple colors. If we were able to state 
the luminosity, wave-length, and saturation of 
our simple disks we should be able to define a 
color in absolute terms, so that a person anywhere 
could reproduce the color exactly, if he had the 
proper apparatus. 

Definition of Standard Disks.—For all pres- 
ent purposes we may leave the luminosity and 
saturation of our disks undetermined so long as we 
give such information as will enable another ob- 
server to make disks of the same luminosity and 
saturation, and this he will succeed in doing if he 
prepares his disks in the manner and with the 
materials above referred to. The wave length of 
the light of our standard disks has been very care- 
fully determined by an elaborate series of cbserva- 
tions, comparing the light in question with the 
light inthe solarspectrum. The part of the spec- 
trum of the same color as the disk determines the 
wave-length of the latter. In the eyepiece of the 
spectrometer is placed a diaphragm with a verti 
cal slit so narrow that the eye appears to see light 
of only one color. This slit is moved through the 
spectrum until the light seen through it matches 
the disk in the hand, then its position gives the 
wave-length of the light from the disk. Thus it 
ought to be possible for any one who is within 
reach of a city and who can possess or borrow a 
spectrometer, and has any experience or aptitude 
for such work, to prepare for himself a set of 
disks which will be for all practical purposes 
identical with those used in the work of defining 
the colors for the dictionary. 

Authority. 

As soon as an attempt is made to define colors 

accurately we encounter the question: “Who 


shall decide whether a particular sample is a cor- 
rect specimen of the color in question?” In this, 











as in all similar questions, the only safe criterion 
is usage. Therefore we have followed the usage 
of those who have the most to do with colors, 
namely, dyers, ink makers, and in general those 
who supply the markets with colored articles. The 
public is guided in its idea of most colors by the 
samples which it sees, and hence are guided by 
the manufacturers, and should naturally follow 
their usage. 

Samples.—Following out this purpose, the edi- 
tor collected from scores of various firms some- 
thing over six thousand named samples of colored 
articles. These were distributed about as follows: 
8,500 silk threads, ribbons, plushes, and other 
silken stuffs; 1,300 printing-inks; 500 colored 
papers; 300 woolens and cottons, and the remain- 
ing 400 were paints, stains, pigments, etc. Thus 
when a type of, say “magenta,” was wanted we 
took not the sample of any firm, which would 
only represent their usage, but we took all the 
available samples of all the firms which produced 
magenta goods. From the average of these, the 
definition was constructed, and represents the 
usage of all those manufacturers. The definition 
of any sample of magenta was found by a system 
of trials with various proportions of the simple- 
colored disks and black and white until a tint 
was obtained which exactly matched the particu- 
lar sample of magenta, This was done for several 
samples and the results averaged. It was never 
necessary to determine all the samples, because 
with very little practice an observer is able to es- 
timate a little way on each side of a sample and 
make the average mental ly. 

It will be seen that the table represents the con- 
sensus of scores of manufacturers as expressed in 
their 6,000 standard samples. 


Colored Plate. 


Spectra.—In the colored plate two spectra are 
shown—that given by a prism, and that given by 
a grating. Upon these is marked the location of 
our standard disks, as well as that of the princi- 
ple Fraunhofer lines in the spectrum of the sun, 
which may serve as fiducial points to establish 
exactly the parts of the spectrum. 

Lithography, even in its present marvelous 
state of development, has its limitations, and can- 
not perfectly reproduce all the effects of hand- 
painting. Hence Mr. Prang was not able, even 
with the most lavish expenditure of time, care, 
and knowledge, to furnish effects absolutely iden- 
tical with those obtained in our standard disks 
by hand. The same applies to some of the 48 typ- 
ical colors. Never before have the spectra and 
tints been conimercially reproduced so correctly. 

Typical Colors.—The type colors on the plate 
will, it is hoped, serve to supplement the table 
and illustrate its meaning and use. For exam- 
ple, we find that “cyan blue” is produced when 21 
parts white, 46 parts green, and 33 parts blue are 
combined by our standard disks on a rotation ap- 
paratus. Similarly “mauve” is produced with 47 
parts white, 6 parts yellow, 9 parts green, 38 parts 
blue. 

Suppose we wish an idea of some color given 
in the table but not among the types; for exam- 
ple, “Nile blue.” The table gives: 

Nile blue, white, 


10; green, 42; blue, 48. 
Peacock blue, as 8; ” *s ~§ 


. 
: ~s . 


Hence “Nile blue” is practically identical with 
the typical color given in the plate as “peacock 
blue.” 

Again let us take “opal blue.” The table gives: 


Opal blue, 

Peacock blue, : : 

Sapphire, ° 2. > 

Hence “opal blue” is less greenish and more 
bluish than peacock blue, and has almost iden- 
tically the same shade or color as sapphire mixed 
with white. It is like sapphire, only less “satu- 
rated.” less intense. Again take Labrador: 

Labrador, black, 83; green, 6; blue, 11, 

The 6 green and 11 blue give certainly a green- 
ish blue, and the 83 black renders it dull or dark; 
hence Labrador is a dark greenish blue. With 
a little practice, one can estimate a color quite 
well from its formula. It will be found that red 
and blue give violets and purples, orange and 
black give browns, etc. Black requires high per- 
centages to produce a noticeable effect. 


white, 12: green, 28; blue, 60. 
. 8: “ 42: “ dO. 
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Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 













=! Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 


| } Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 
i) From an original, on ordinary paper with 
N i any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
mY copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
WIN in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
i ? samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
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Have You Read 


THE LADY 
OF GAWNPORE. 


The Great Novel By 


Frank Vincent and ALBERT EpmMunD LANCASTER. 


? 


“A strange romance. **—The Boston Times. 


“Few works of the century have been more sensa- 
tional than ‘ The Lady of Cawnpore.’. ..A —— 
romance to be read by those who wish to brea 
away from all thatis real and visible about them, 
and to enter another field where they may become 
so wholly absorbed as to lose all thought of present 
cares and anxieties.’.—The Journal of Commerce, 
New York. 


“Highly dramatic and romantic in its incidents, 
and profoundly interesting in its leading characters. 
The uty and attractiveness of the writing is that 
it is out of all ruts.”.—Daily Inter Ocean, Chicago. 

“Collaborated novels are not common, nor are 
they usually successful. In this instance, however, 
the result fectly satisfactory. Mr. Vincent 
made his mark twenty years ago y his ‘ Land of 
the White Elephant,’ and his keen ob-ervation and 
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and rapidly growing children 
derive more benefit from Scott’s 
Emulsion,than all the rest of the 
food they eat. Its nourishing 
powers are felt almost immedi- 
ately. Babies and children tiirive 
on Scott’s Emulsion when no 
other form of food is assimilated, 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches 
the blood,overcomes wasting and 
gives strength to all who take it. 
For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Emaciation, Con- 
sumption, Blood Diseases and all Forms 
of Wasting. Send for pamphlet. Free. 


Scott& Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 60c. and$1, 
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“"THE VOICE” 


A First-Class Family 
Newspaper. 
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TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION. 





Forty-Eight Columns Each Week, Full 
of Matter of Interest to All. 








SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, FREE. 





EpITtoR NEw York ‘‘ INDEPENDENT”: ‘‘ ‘The 
Voice’ is bright, fresh, and strong.” 
I, H. SEELYE, Pres. Amherst College : ‘‘ ‘The 


Voice’ is invaluable for the proper understand- 
ing of the current temperance movement.” 


** THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY”: 
*** The Voice’ is vigorous, aggressive, em- 
phatic, and eminently fair in controversy.” 
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retentive memory, and reat knowledge of the 
Orient, combi with Mr. Lancaster’s charming 
style and brilliancy, have evolved a really pictur- 
esque and delightful romance.”—The Standard- 
Union, Brooklyn. 
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